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rom Mother Earth, 

from farm and furcowed field, 
Each brings a share 

of Nature's bounteous yield. 
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More steel eee Ey From the time that ‘Adam 
“~~ has been bounteous in her 
< provision for the needs of man. 
eSS 1e The earth has yielded the 
natural foods upon which life 
depends and thrives. 


A steel furnace built in 1946 needed 66 therms Some Of-Mature’s beseaiemeheal 


have been combined to provide 
in ‘Ovaltine’ a delicious and 
easily digested food supple- — 
ment. Enjoyed by young and ~ 
old alike, ‘Ovaltine’ is the — 
regular daily beverage in 
thousands of homes through- 
out the world. 


to produce one ton of steel. The latest type of 
furnace in 1953 needs only 37 therms. The new 
open hearth furnaces are three times as big and 
cut fuel consumption per ton of steel by almost 
half, as compared with the 1946 unit. 


This change is the impressive result of 
. P Taken at mealtimes ‘Ovaltine’ 


continuous research aimed at reducing the fuel AY i supplements the daily dietary 
Y o.¥? one ous 

bill by cutting down heat wastage. ae eee ei 
The steel industry is not only producing a at bedtime it assists relaxation 
Va ine of body and mind, and helps 

more steel for our needs at home and the raw to promote the conditions 
steel for 40% of our exports; less fuel per ton is The vou to natural, restful — 

sleep. 
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a sae is the relation peared Great Britain and 


eatest sic in the modern world. In the pont place, our 
neral principles and objectives are identical and are connected 
th the hopes and desires of the whole free world. Nothing will 
rer make me. believe that economic justice or equality is either 
tible with, or more important than, political justice;_never 
I admit that the four freedoms are not the aim of civilised 
r that our interpretation and practice of those four freedoms 
not infinitely ‘superior to the communist interpretation and 
actice. And, in the third place, however much we may differ, 
> does exist between the British mind.and the American mind 
eater similarity of texture than between the souls or minds, or 
the habits, of any other two nations. Our co-operation is not 
y desirable, it is an actual physical necessity. 

_ When I hear my countrymen grumbling about the 
and thereby creating bad blood between the two 
I feel as if they were committing an act of treason. I am 
d as if I heard them denouncing our connection with the 
nbers of the Commonwealth. Is that a sentimental, or an 
ned, reaction? Nothing of the sort. 

t sentimental, since it is based upon the concrete facts: 
then the whole free world slips into little 


pain 4 repeat that the most important eee factor - 


tobe swallowed bythe big red wot and (2) that if we 
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The American Attitude of Mind 


2 age ou ee NICOLSON 


manage not to quarrel, then our might is overwhelming and no sane 
person would dare to challenge our superiority by the risk of war. 
To me, our union means peace and safety, our disunion war and 


_ terrible danger. Believe me, my view is not coloured by the fact 


that I happen to like the Americans very much indeed. Nobody 


could have spent as much time as I have in the United States 


without realising what fundamentally decent folk they are. Yet even 
if I did not know the Americans well, even if I disliked them, I 
hope I should still feel that our union with them is an essential 
necessity and that one has simply got to swallow the pill even if 
unpleasant. So, if I may seem to be critical of American policy and 
methods, please believe me that I am trying only to indicate 
the points of friction, perhaps even to isolate the points of friction, 
and not throwing bits of grit into the machine. 

The Americans often assure us that they are a young country 
inexperienced in the ways of the wicked world. This annoys me. 
They are no more a young country than we were in 1754, and they 
must be judged by adult standards. The most important of those 
standards are tact and good manners. Although I think the 
Americans are the best mannered people that I know of—in the 
sense that they take off their hats in elevators and help weak women 
across the street-—I do not think they possess much tact. Least 
of all do they possess the tact required by a great and powerful 
country in dealing with other countries, who were formerly as 
great and powerful, but whose strength and wealth have been 
diminished in two very trying wars. The fact that they have been 


~. 
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Americans had a gift for exercising tact in their relations with 
their slaves. Moreover, since they regard the ways and manners of 
the old world as archaic and somewhat tainted, they do not realise 


~ that countries such as France and Italy are sensitive regarding their 


honour and their independence and do not in the very least enjoy 
being spoken to as if they were some minor republic. One of the 
difficulties is that we in Europe are proud of being very old, whereas 
to many Americans the idea of not being new is as depressing as 
a Ford tractor of 1928. : 

The Americans, again, have no gift for understanding tempera- 
ments or conditions other than their own. They feel the melting 
pot ought to have reduced every non-American to the excellent 
pattern inculcated in themselves at high school. Nor are they very 
good (even as we British are not very good) at transposing cir- 

_ cumstances. For instance, the average American feels that we are 
being imperialistic in clinging on to our control of the Suez Canal. 
Quite educated Americans will solemnly assert that we have no 
right to see that the Suez Canal is kept open for the traffic of the 
world. Yet the same Americans would be shocked if I were to 
suggest to them that I fail to see the difference between the Suez 
and the Panama canals. Under the Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty of 
1903 the Americans possess in the canal zone rights far more 
definite and: imperialistic than any we ourselves possess in the Suez. 
I very much doubt whether the people of the United States in 
Congress assembled would for one moment contemplate the evacua- 
tion of their canal zone, whereas they regard it as obstinate and 
wicked of us to desire to cling on to ours. 

If any American happens to notice what I am saying-at this 
moment, I beg him to ask himself what is the difference between 
our rights and necessities at Suez and his rights and necessities in 
Panama. The only answer he could find would be that our rights 


originally were acquired by force, whereas his rights were acquired — 
- by sweet reasonableness. 


Which shows once again that the 
Americans are wholly ignorant of those passages or incidents in 
their history that do not accord with lovely tunefulness to the 
ideas and sermons of the founding fathers. 


Mr. 


Dulles’ Present to General Neguib 


What puzzles us over here is that whereas the American General - 
Staff and their defence planners would be horrified if we were 


suddenly to evacuate the Canal Zone and hand the defence of that 
area over to the Egyptians, the State Department will not’help to 
make it easier for us to achieve with the Egyptians a sensible revision 
of the 1936 treaty. Mr. Dulles presents General Neguib with an 
elaborately fashioned revolver, which to the eastern, and.even the 

- western, mind seems a hint that he should fight to the last ditch, 
That may have been a personal blunder. But it would not have 
been well received in the United States if our Foreign Secretary 
were to make a speech indicating the deep sympathy of the Com- 
monwealth and Empire for the aspirations of Panama to acquire 
undisputed control of her own territory. ‘Oh, but’, the American 
would answer, ‘ the two cases are entirely different’. Why are they 
different? Why and how? ‘Oh, but you see’, he might answer, 
“we are not imperialists, whereas you are’. 
Texas, New Mexico, and California>?’, I should answer. ‘Oh, that’, 
he would reply, and quite innocently, ‘ that was manifest destiny ’*. 
It will be a fine thing for some American politicians and states- 


_ men when they come to read history a little more intelligently and 
_ to realise that the pattern of their action has not been so utterly 


different from that of older nations whose conduct they condemn. 
As an imperialist myself—as one, that is, who has seen by personal 
experience what vast benefits have been given to other races by 
_ our own imperialism—I rejoice that America should possess Texas, 
California, and the Panana Canal. But Jet them enjoy these acquisi- 


tions without either feeling, or thinking, or i all paar in 


terms of ‘ holier than thou’. 


Lot that all men are en has De deat them sniael in 4 ies ; 
with inferiors: it is many generations since at least the southern’ sd 
: since they never realised that wounded feelings render 


_ live by dollars alone, and countries which ignore or t trample on the 


larity of that great and benevolent country may decline. 


tact were added to these splendid possessions. 


“Then what about - 


third, Christmas Holiday, Up at the Villa, and The Razor's 


which has been published as a birthday tribute 
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sound negotiation. There is a type of Anipticde fortunat y a some- a 
what rare type, who thinks the best way to treat foreigners is to treat" 
them rough, and who bélieves that the resultant wounds can always 
be healed by the application of a dollar plaster. But : men do not 


Take, oii instance, the oubin caused in India by American mili. 


tary aid to Pakistan. That, surely, is an excellent en of hows 
much harm tactlessness may create. - mae, 


A Delicate Business 4 

I quite see that the ‘Atesatiedt _feel that Pat from the — 
strategic point of view, offers one of the few firm bases in the 
shifting sands of the Middle East. I quite see that it accords with — 
sound American policy to strengthen Pakistan militarily and to pay 
her very special attention. Yet the State Department must have - : 
been aware that it is a delicate business to treat directly with one 
member of the Commonwealth without at least considering the © 
feelings and interests of other members of the Commonwealth. — 
Such a business should be approached with deft and sensitive _ 
fingers and not with a great bull-dozer pushing blindly past all — 
objections. The State Department must have known that relations — 
between Pakistan and India are still tightly strained and that India — 
would be likely to view with suspicion, even with fear, the military — 
rearmament of a neighbour who might, in certain circumstances, 
become ‘an enemy. It may well be that the military advisers of the — 
United States Government feel that world strategy requires that 
Pakistan should be strong enough to withstand any sudden swoop 
upon the Khyber Pass. They may be right in so judging. Yet the — 
means of carrying such a policy into effect ought to have been ~ 
applied gently and with full realisation of the reactions that bie 
certain to be produced. 4 

The Indians may in their irritation and = have itered some 
violent and some unreasonable words. It does not really seem 
probable, as they have asserted, that American aid to the Pakistan” 
defence forces will provoke Russia and China to armed interven-_ 
tion and so offend the Hindu masses as to drive them straight | into. 
the arms of communism. It may be, as I see some senator has 
asserted, that India is unduly sensitive and that a pronounced — 
neutralist has no right to get frightened if the Pentagon desires to 
secure the Khyber Pass. All that may be true and the whole outcry — 
at Delhi may be no more than a storm in a tea-cup. Yet the fact 
remains that it was an unnecessary, an avoidable, storm and that 
if the United States, whenever they deal with a small country, are 
going to cause storms in all surrounding tea-cups, then the popu-_ 


The United States seem to possess so much. They possess” 
wealth, power, and great humanity. It would be agreeable to all if 
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—General Overseas Service” 
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To iss Collected Edition of W. Somerect “Mauptleiy 's tees which hb 
already include the three volumes of his Complete Short Stories and t ne 
three volumes of his Collected Plays, his Selected Novels has moe eer ‘ 
added. These, too, are in three volumes (Heinemann, 15s. each). The first 
contains Liza of Lambeth, Cakes and Ale, and Theatre; the-secamiel "he 
Moon and Sixpence, The Narrow Corner, and The Painted Khalid 


Admiréee:-of Me! ‘Maugham will also be interested in The . 
Enigma (Peter Owen, 15s.). This anthology, edited by pera W. J 
ecnhy one at dhe bat UR aaa ; 
ps wet sot i a hwo in Ame, End 
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Buganda’s Past and Future 


By LUCY MAIR 


HE first European entered the kingdom of Uganda, as it 

was called in those days, in 1862. This was the explorer 

Speke, who passed through it on his way to find the source 

of the Nile. The capital struck him as more impressive than 
anything he had yet seen in Africa. The whole side of a hill was 
covered with buildings—not the little round huts that he was accus- 
tomed to see, but spacious dwellings with neat, smooth, thatched roofs 
carried on ‘ forests of poles’. Round the whole town, and round each 
separate courtyard, were reed fences ten feet or more high. Bells 
were fastened so that they rang when anyone pushed the entrance 
gates. 

Some of these houses belonged to the Kabaka and his household, 
some to the great 
chiefs who had. one 
house in the capital 
and one in the country 
—people whom a mis- 
sionary a little later 
described as ‘ haughty 
earls’. The Kabaka, 
after keeping Speke 
waiting as long as the 
maintenance of his 
dignity required, as he 
was wont to do when 
Arab traders visited 
him, received him in 
royal state. Everyone 
fat court was dressed 
from head to foot in 
cloth made from the 
bark of a tree beaten 
fine, sometimes with 
coloured patterns on 
it. He noticed that the 
Kabaka had a band 
of fifty musicians. He 
also noticed how boys 
were always hurrying 
to and fro carrying 
messages. In fact he 
not only thought that 
he had come to a 
people with a higher 
grade of civilisation 
than he had yet seen, but he soon inferred that he was in the capital 
from which a state was governed; and of course he was right. The 
Ganda were ahead of their neighbours then and they are still. Their 
tradition of past superiority, their consciousness of it today, partly 
explain why they can envisage and even desire a separate political 
future from the rest of the Protectorate. 

We cannot understand the politics without considering the people. 
All we know of the Ganda before Speke’s time is what we can piece 
together from legend and the finds of archaeologists. It seems that, 
perhaps in the sixteenth century, the country between the Nile and 
the Mountains of the Moon was invaded by tribes of cattle people, 
of whom the Ganda were one. They came from somewhere in the 
direction of Ethiopia, and conquered the cultivators who were already 
there. In Ankole and Toro to the west of Buganda, and to a lesser 
extent Bunyoro to the north, the conquerors kept to their pastoral way 
of life and despised the cultivators, treating them as serfs and hold- 
‘ing aloof from them. But for some reason the Ganda did otherwise, 

ps because the land where they settled, lower down near the 
of Lake Victoria, was not so good for grazing. They mixed 
the local people and took to agriculture, which in those parts 
growing bananas, the most nutritious of African foods. It has 
argued that that is the reason why they became the dominant 
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Lake Bubyoni, in the Kigezi district of Uganda 


people of the region. It may be one reason. Being near the lake and 
so accessible to Arab traders must have helped: However it hap- 
pened, they did build up a state organisation with a powerful army 
and even a navy—that is to say a fleet of canoes; and a civil service 
—that is to say a class of officials who were appointed by the Kabaka 
to keep order and collect taxes in different parts of his domains and 
were moved about at his pleasure. These officials organised the build- 
ing of his capital, and kept it in repair. They also organised the main- 
tenance of a system of roads that really were roads and not just bush 
paths—they were twenty-five to eighty feet wide when Lugard saw 
them—linking up the capital with all the great chiefs’ headquarters. 

In fact the Ganda came closer than any other East African people 
to the type of political 
system. that we asso- 
ciate with. the Emirs 
in northern Nigeria, 
and with the policy of 
‘indirect rule’. Al- 
though the kingdom 
was not as large as the 
most famous emirates, 
it was bigger than 
many of the smaller 
ones. When Lugard 
was in Uganda as the 
agent of the British 
East African Com- 
pany, he did not know 
Nigeria, and, as he 
said himself, it was 
the Ganda who first 
gave him the idea of 
* indirect rule’. When 
the company with- 
drew and he went 
home to. urge the 
British Government 
not to abandon 
Uganda, he main- 
tained that the Ganda 
executive organisation 
should be made use 
of, and the British 
should govern ‘ with 
and through — the 
chiefs ’. Lugard had found the Ganda in a position to exact tribute from 
their neighbours on all sides. (I used to know the chief whose busi- 
ness it had been to collect from the south side of the lake, in what 
is now Tanganyika; he told me what a disconcerting experience it 
was to arrive and find a German official in control.) So it was natural 
that the name Uganda should be taken for the very much wider 
tract of territory that is now the Uganda Protectorate. 

The Ganda had one advantage that the emirates had not. They wel- 
comed Christian missions with open arms, whereas the Moslems of 
Nigeria objected to their activities, and, in rejecting the missions, also 
rejected the education which missions were the first to bring to Africa. 
The Ganda received both Catholics and Protestants, and when Lugard 
arrived a civil strife was raging between the adherents of the two. 
Today the Ganda are officially a Christian people; unlike any other 
African people that I know of, they do not recognise as legal a 
marriage that is not solemnised in church. They had a flying start over 
their neighbours as far as schooling was concerned, and they learnt 
not only reading and writing but carpentry and metal-working, ‘ includ- 
ing’, Lugard said, ‘it is regrettable to add, the repair of the mechanism 
of guns ’. 

When Sir Harry Johnston was sent out in 1900 to organise the 
administration of the new territory, he made a treaty with the Ganda 
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which provided that Buganda should be a separate 
province of the Protectorate, and that the Kabaka 
should be recognised as its ruler so long as the 
Kabaka, chiefs, and people should conform to the 
laws of the Protectorate and ‘loyally co-operate 
with Her Majesty’s Government ’. The traditional 
courcil of the Ganda, the Lukiko, was recognised 
as a government with the right to make its internal 
laws, which would come into force if they were 
confirmed by the Kabaka on the advice of the 
Governor. The constitution of this council was 
laid down in detail. It was to consist of the three 
Ministers who were the Kabaka’s traditional 
advisers, the twenty senior chiefs, and sixty-six 
other persons appointed by the Kabaka; for a 
long time most of these were chiefs. 

Like many treaties of the kind that were made 
with African rulers, this had unforeseen conse- 
quences. When they first came under British 
administration, the most generous arrangement 
seemed to be to confirm existing rights and privi- 
leges. But as time went on, and ideas of repre- 
sentative government spread in Africa, there arose 
almost everywhere a demand that other people 
besides chiefs should have a say. It has usually 
been easier to develop representative local 
government among peoples with whom no treaties 
had been made, so that nobody could appeal to 


a treaty in defence 
of a position that 
was getting obso- 
lete. In Buganda, 
associations of 


people who had 
no say in the 
government have 


more than once ex- 
pressed their views 
by organised rioting. But the Kabaka agreed more readily than some 
other African monarchs have to a change in the constitution of the 
Lukiko whereby a proportion of its members should be popularly 
chosen; and gradually the number who were to be elected was increased, 
until last year it was raised to sixty and the Kabaka was left with the 
right to nominate only six out of the total of eighty-nine. 

The first British administrators were so much impressed with the 
Ganda civil service that they extended it across the Nile. They ap- 
pointed Ganda, with the same titles of rank as in Buganda, as chiefs 
of counties and districts, and made them responsible for 
keeping the peace and settling disputes. To the Ganda 
this seemed natural; they regarded themselves as 
superior to the Nilotic peoples, and indeed were so 
intolerant of customs that they had never practised 
themselves that they rooted them out with a thorough- 
ness that British rule has not often been able to emulate. 
Though the other peoples did not like being ruled by 
the Ganda, their idea of local government has been 
influenced by this experience. Some of them would like 
to organise their own systems on the Ganda model, and 
even to have the same kind of agreement with the 
Protectorate Government. 

A peculiar, indeed a unique, feature of this*agree- 
ment was that it introduced the freehold ownership of 
land. Sir Harry Johnston assumed that every person 
whom he found exercising authority over a piece of 
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The administrative block of Makerere College, Kampala, Uganda. 
Left: a sketch made by Captain Grant during Captain Speke’s 
expedition to find the source of ithe Nile in 1862: one of the 
‘spacious dwellings with neat, smooth, thatched roofs carried on 

“forests of poles 


Musical instruments of Buganda: another sketch made by Captain Grant Na 
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territory was-a landlord, and 
so, as ‘he thought, he con- 
firmed their rights by giving 
them freehold under British 
law. So all the. land of 
Buganda that was in occupa- 
tion at that time was divided 
into about 1,000 freehold 
estates, and the idea that you 
could charge people rent for 
living on your land, which 
was unknown at the time, 
soon caught on and provided 
some people with an easy 
income. But it was the intro- 
duction of cotton as a com- 
mercial crop that made the 
Ganda the richest people in 
the - Protectorate. It also 
enabled a considerable num- 
ber of them to buy their own 
land, so that today there are 
probably 60,000 landowners 
instead of 1,000. When they 
had land, they spent their 
money on houses with corru- 
gated iron roofs, not as 
beautiful as the old thatch, 
but far more hygienic and 
durable. They all bought 
clothes, of course, first Arab 
style and then western; and 
bicycles, which are nearly a 
necessity of modern times in 
countries with very little pub- 
lic transport. But most of all, 
they sent their children to 
school. > 
Soon there were opened 
secondary schools, and then the Higher College at Makerere, which 
is now the University College for all the East African territories. 
Today many other peoples grow cotton as well as the Ganda, and 
other peoples send students to Makerere, but the Ganda have not 
lost their lead. They began some time ago to feel that they ought 
to have some share in the processing and marketing of cotton as 
well as the growing. Most of this had been in the hands of Indians, 
and the Ganda complained that the ,buyers cheated them—a com- 
plaint which was found on enquiry to be justified in many cases. 
Before the war it was suggested that Africans should be assisted by 
the Government to take over some ginneries, and since the war the 
African farmers have become so impatient that there were serious riots 
when the arrangements did not go ahead as fast as they hoped. There 
is a scheme in force now whereby the Government advances money to 
African co-operative societies for the purchase of ginneries. There are 
now eight African-owned ginneries, and by 1956 there should be twenty. 
In relation to neighbouring peoples, you might say the Ganda con- 
stitute an upper class..I have mentioned the landed gentry. Then there 
are professionals—civil servants, doctors, not many lawyers as yet, 
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in the capital of Uganda 
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rers a uganda province 
r over 1,000, ‘000, but. one-fifth of ‘ihe are moe 
are immigrants from the less fertile Parts of the protec- 
from neighbouring territories, and it is they who are the 


killed labourers, for the Public Works Department, the railways, the. 


ganda, and on the land of Ganda owners. Some of them hire plots 
grow their own cotton; sometimes they combine this with wage- 
4d ; _ About a quarter of them come with their families and say they 
want to ‘learn to be Ganda’: that means to buy a patch of land and 
settle down. Not nearly all of them succeed. The others 2a to go 
to and fro. 
PD a It suits the Ganda that they should go to and Gos coming to ‘Buganda 
to earn money and going home when they have enough. A year or two 
| ago the East African Institute of Social Research made a study of these 
immigrants, and one of the things they studied was the Ganda ideas 
“ about them. The Ganda do not want to admit them as a permanent 
__ addition-to the population, living on their own holdings. They do not 
think much of them—they call them lazy and dirty, an inferior type. 
Re “We couldn’t marry people like that’, the Ganda girls say. Have we 
‘broed heard something like this before? Where are we—on a settler’s 
_ farm in Kenya, or perhaps even in the Transvaal? Perhaps these ques- 
_ tions are not as much Siete of peiigrencey in race as some sang 
a assume. hes 
: ~The Uganda Protectorate as a whole has. a special : situation among 
‘the East African territories. It is the only one where white settlement 
_ has played no part, and plantation agriculture is-negligible. The Ganda 


: zanda Government’s public works, on the one or two plantations in 


> are well aware of what it means to be without the problems that settle- _ 


ment creates, and very ‘nervous of the changes of policy they think 
. might result if Uganda were brought into closer association with Kenya. 


Their principal fear is for their land. They share with all African 


peoples the belief that most white men’in Africa are anxious to get 
more African land into their possession—a belief that history seems 
to them to justify only too well. In 1945 a small area of land was 
BE needled for the extension of Makerere College, and as the owner was 
§ -not willing to sell, the Ganda Government passed a law enabling it to 


_ warned that if the law was A nesin he would be thet, and he was, the 


‘ 
. 


__ tiresome discussion, some of it highly technical. I believe that 
_ the fundamental issue is relatively simple; and anything I 
. have to say on the subject is designed to reduce the area of 
; Banc discussion, not to increase it, © 
Ss There i is general agreement that the convertibility af currencies helps 
to promote international trade and international investment, and that 
_ is a major premise I shall take for granted. But what is the price which 
_has to be paid for achieving convertibility? It must be one of three 
by national governments of national sovereignty in economic and 
- financial matters to the sovereignty either of an international gold 
standard or of some supra-national authority. It could be the 
adoption of the price mechanism of fluctuating exchange rates. And, 
2 lly, it could be the imposition of exchange and trade controls limit- 
‘the degree of the convertibility. As we know from experience, this 
i method destroys much of the advantage which true convertibility 
lesigned to secure. Moreover, it results almost inevitably in multiple 
hange rates and a wholly fictitious stability. of the exchanges. Sub- 
lly this has been the state of affairs in respect of the pense in 
nt years. It is not a solution of the problem. 


- of sovereignty. No one seriously contemplates the surrender 
tional control of economic and financial policy to some supra- 
authority. This would have to follow, not precede, the political 
of beparate national Sa mateo into a sovereign federal unit. 


j 
a 74 


_ acquire land for public purposes. The Ganda Prime Minister had been 


HE problem of currency convertibility has given rise to rsh 


_ things, or some combination of those three things. It could be surrender 


~ There | has been very muddled thinking about the first stations ae 


‘course of his evidence he made the following statement: 


ning precedent for any y Ganda authority 
might take an unpopular dines pc 


- When Closer Union in East’ \frica was first ated twenty years ago” 
or more, the Ganda sent a delegation to London to put their argumer 


against it before a Select Committee of Parliament. The skill w 


which they made their case, and the admirable English in which they 
put it, made a great impression; at that time no other East African — 


people could have produced representatives of that calibre. 


Latterly, a new development has reawakened their fears for the future 
‘of Uganda as an African state. This is the policy of industrialisation. 
The main activities which are planned are outside Buganda—at the 
Owen Falls in the east, where a big hydro-electric scheme is going 
forward, and at the Kilembe copper mines in the west. The Owen 
Falls scheme has brought a great influx of European artisans—inevit- 
ably, because there are no Africans yet with the skills that are needed 
for the work. The Europeans are only there on short-term contracts; 


still, they are there, and Jinja, where they are living, is becoming more 


like a European city in. the tropics than anything that was seen in 
Uganda before. Mining operations have not started yet. When they do, 

‘will miners come from Rhodesia, and bring with. them their ideas of 
the place of the African? ~ 


It is easy to see why some Ganda have thought that ‘hae best hope 
for the future might lie in complete separation from the rest of the 


Protectorate. Indeed they have been so anxious to maintain their special 
position that up to the other day they refused to put forward the repre- 
sentatives whom they are entitled to have on the Legislative Council; 
their view has been that they should discuss their own problems directly 


with the Governor, and not be in the position of putting forward ideas 
which other people could vote down. In the new Legislative Council 


there will be one African representative from each administrative dis- 
trict; this will give Buganda three seats out of fourteen, and no other 
people will have more than one. If one assumes that the interests of 


the rest of the Protectorate are opposed to those of the Ganda, this is 
a weak position. But I for one would like to ask: why should not the 


Ganda representatives, with their greater experience of government, - 
become the leaders of the African group? And why should they not . 


turn their excellent wits to entering the ranks of skilled labour and 
management in the new industries that are growing up in Uganda? 
; —Third Programme 


The Convertibility of Currencies 


ites sei ot 7 By OSWALD T. FALK 


There could be agreement to aim at some similiarity of economic 


practice, but that agreement would not impose any legal restrictions. 
upon the actions of individual nations. The international gold standard, 
on the other hand, as operated by many governments before the first 


world war, was a surrender of sovereignty to the sovereignty of gold, 
so long as the governments which had adopted it adhered to the system. 


When it worked it achieved not merely the convertibility of currencies — 
but their convertibility at fixed rates of exchange. The partial success 


of the system was due mainly to the great financial strength of London. 
By the use of her power to grant international loans, London was able 
to counteract any. minor and temporary disequilibrium in the system. 

After the war was over the Cunliffe Committee of 1918, composed 
almost entirely of bankers, recommended a deflationary policy for the 
British economy. Even at the time many people were shocked by the 
committee’s proposals and there was considerable opposition to them. 
However, they secured the necessary support from the Treasury, the 
Bank of England, and public opinion, and in 1925 the pound sterling 
was fixed once more at its old gold value and its old exchange parity 
with the U.S. dollar. Many thought at the time that the attempt at 


-restoration was bound to fail, and fail it did. In 1931 the pound was 
‘devalued again, or rather it became a fluctuating value in the foreign 


exchange market at a large discount as against the American dollar. 
But in 1930 the Macmillan Committee had made an enquiry into the 
operations of the gold standard, and Montagu Norman, then Governor 
of the Bank of England, gave evidence before the magia = the 
‘So far as 


y 


oe at all a free agent . 


» the sibs position goes... we Roe ‘Bank of Englan ) are : 
ec ane whole of the international. machinery is 
. and what is called the gold standard is the cement 


bound together . 
Later in his evidence he said: ‘I think 


a by which it is bound together ’. 


es ‘the internal situation would have been much easier over the past few 


~ years if the Bank Rate had been X per cent. instead of Y per cent., 


_ say four per cent. instead of six per cent’. ‘ You mean’, said Keynes, 


a member of the committee, ‘there would have been less unemploy- 


ment’. ‘I think there would ’, said Montagu Norman. 


From that moment the sovereignty of gold was doomed. It can never 
_ be revived. A crippling defect of the gold standard, which had been 
obvious to many critics for over a hundred years, was at last widely 


recognised. It is important that there should be no misconceptions about 


this, because there are still some people who hope for a revival of the 
system, and even some who think that the convertibility of currencies 
requires. it. This momentous change cannot be evaded by a trick. 


' Maynard Keynes, long before the institution of the International — 


’ Monetary Fund, advocated some latitude in the fluctuation of exchange 
rates beyond the normal range of the usual gold points, but this 
latitude could not prevent an exchange collapse except in the circum- 
stances of a purely temporary and minor international disequilibrium. 
For the establishment of permanent stability of exchange rates and 
convertibility of currencies at fixed rates a surrender of sovereignty is 
the inevitable condition. Neither wider gold points nor a supra-national 
credit-granting body can overcome this difficulty. ‘They can reduce 
it ia : 


The Only Possible Solution 
It is time to stop talking about projects which have fooled the world 
ever since 1918, and very particularly so during the last ten years. 
The second solution, true convertibility with fluctuating exchange rates, 
- is the only possible solution of the problem, and it would be much better 


for the world than a refusal to pay the price of it. What are the alleged 


defects of this solution? The one and only substantial charge brought 
against it by critics, other than those who want controls for their own 
sake, is that fixed rates of exchange are so desirable that in order to 
secure them we ought to sacrifice even convertibility. I entirely dis- 
agree. Fixed rates, if they could be maintained, would result in just 
those defects of the sovereignty of gold which have been accepted as 
decisive defects ever since 1930. And by sacrificing convertibility we 
should penalise international trade and international investment. More- 
over, convertibility is attainable and enduring fixed rates of exchange 
are not. 

Of course we need in all fluctuating markets the stabilising influence 


i Sige large speculative funds, whether privately or publicly owned, and 


the larger these funds are the smaller. will the fluctuations be. That is 
why, as exchange stabilisers, institutions such as the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, and the European Payments Union are 
so important. Potentially they are fat more effective than any gold 
_ reserves and their influence could operate over a much larger area. 
But the disadvantages of wide and rapid fluctuations in exchange rates 
should not be exaggerated. Aided by the operations of the forward 
_ exchange market trade was not very severely handicapped in the years 
1919 to 1925 when the pound changed in value almost daily between 
the extreme limits of about 67 per cent. and 100 per cent. of its 
pre-1914 value in terms of the United States dollar. 

Even major economic fluctuations are much less disabling than many 
imagine. The pound has been devalued many times in its history, and 
four times in the past forty years. Counting currency devaluation as a 

default, as one should do, I believe it is true to say that every govern- 
ment in the world has defaulted on its public debt since 1914. Many 
of these governments have defaulted on their interest payments, even 


interest payments in much depreciated currencies. History has provided 


us with innumerable warnings as to the common and indeed inevitable 
fate of accumulated debt, but the world has not only survived these 


defaults, for survival it required them. Many currencies, including the 


German mark of 1914, have become completely or almost completely 
valueless. In recent years commodity prices, even when measured’ in 
terms of gold or the dollar, have swung about with oscillations of 
enormous amplitude. Interest rates have been lower than 2 per cent. 
and higher than 7 per cent., even in the most stable economies. In 
thirty-nine years we have had ten years of world war, with destruction 


tis and obsolescence of our tools for living on an unprecedented scale. 
_____ But in spite of all these violent changes, or, as some-might well con- 
tend, because of them, we have prospered, and over large areas im- 
& 3 | 


- (Hutchinson, 21s.). 


and facilitated the necessary achat of economic fe. “We may — 
fight against this mechanism and drive it out with a pitch-fork, but. it be 
will always come back. We dislike the discomforts of instability and ~ 
change, but we are apt to forget their benefits. Is it desirable to resist 
change and to suffer the-fate of the dinosaur and the dodo? All things — 
always are in a state of flux. The world realised this truth Jong | before — 
Heracleitus stated the maxim. Let us welcome the Eee — 
keep us on our toes. 

It has been urged that a prerequisite conden of a ‘return to fol 
convertibility is a large rise in the price of gold. This is a mistaken — 
view. At fixed rates of exchange gold reserves are ultimately ineffective; — 
at floating rates of exchange they are less effective than international — 
loan funds. To delay convertibility until the United States Government _ 
has changed its mind about the price of gold would be extremely foolish. 

Moreover, regarding the international use of gold as money there is — 
something more to be said. We have discovered long ago that within 
the boundaries of a national sovereignty there is no need for any gold — 
at all for monetary purposes. In this country we have not carried gold — 
in our pockets for nearly forty years, nor do we expect our paper money — 
to be convertible into it. If, ultimately, we could achieve world federa-_ 
tion, the use of gold as money could be dispensed with entirely. “But 
even before the attainment of that distant goal, international loan funds — 
and fluctuating exchange rates could make gold so unimportant as — 
international money that we might decide to abandon the wasteful — 


process of producing it for currency uses. This process appears more — 


and more ridiculous the nearer we get to the establishment and elabora~ 
tion of a more effective and less costly mechanism. It is well, too, to 
remember that a country wanting goods rather than gold in exchange — 
for its exports may always choose to refuse payment in gold. This was 

a course adopted by both Sweden and Spain with regard to our pay- 
ments during the first world war. Those who are inclined to resort to 
gold as a store of value, whether above the ground or in mines below — 
the ground, might do well to reflect on these possible changes. They © 
may not be so far off as they now appear to be. 

In conclusion, my main points are: first, that, owing to the sovereignty _ 
obstacle, full convertibility at fixed rates of exchange is unattainable; 
second, that full convertibility at floating rates of exchange is ‘both — 
desirable and immediately attainable; third, that large loan funds inter-— 
nationally available could reduce minor and temporary exchange fluc- 
tuations; fourth, that a rise in the price of gold is an unnecessary 
prerequisite condition of convertibility; and, fifth, that the use of gold — 
as international money is becoming less and less a and may 
before long be abandoned altogether. = i 

After such statements it is usual to say ‘ Nous sommes Reese Z 


- Today, or tomorrow? —Third Fcaronane : “t mi 


Among reeeeit eaten are: Churchill: by his ‘Gaiters potatos: eae 
by Charles Eade (Hutchinson, 25s.); Glyn’s 1753-1953: Six Generations — 


_in Lombard Street, by-Roger Fulford (Macmillan, 21s.); William Roscoe y 


of Liverpool 1753-1831, by George Chandler (Batsford, 25s.); Memoirs of — 


_a Gamekeeper: Elveden, 1868-1953, by T. W. Turner (Bles, 15s.); The { 


Reformation in England IT: Religio Depopulata, by Philip Hughes (Hollis 2 
and Carter, 42s.); The Cotton Kingdom: a Traveller's Observations on S. 
Cotton and Slavery in the American Slave States, by Frederick Law “ 
Olmsted, edited, with an introduction, by: Arthur M. Schlesinger (Rout- — 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 42s,); The Crofting Problem, by the late Adam 
Collier, foreword by A. -K. Cairncross (Cambridge, 253,);- The Player’s — 
Library: The Catalogue of the Library of the British Drama League. — 
Supplement II (Faber, 21s.) and A History of Russian Ballet from iE 

Origins to the Present sake by Serge Lifar, translated b by ies Haskell 

* Peat. * Z ah: + ib: 


As a.tribute to Professor Charles Singer, the historian of science 
medicine, the Oxford University Press~ has f two large volume 
of ninety essays by various contributors on the ‘evolution — of sc 
thought and medical practice, written in his honour, and 
edited by E. Ashworth Underwood. The work is called Science, 
and History and the essays range over the whole field, b 
critical studies of individual physicians and scientists. All ¢ 
except five, of which four are in French and one one in Italian. 

with over 100° half-tone plates and figures in the 
cost: £11 Sabee : Kaa 


A oth - 


oer Ge i a ee 


' ATHER Austin alioc’ in Texas aimee forty yeats ago. He 

was thin, and of medium height; and his face had a dead-pan 

_@ 1 quality more appropriate to a professional gambler than to a 
Gn M Roman Catholic priest. He could tell a funny story out of one 
corner of his mouth without a single muscle moving. He belonged to 


7 oe he had spent many years as a missionary in the wilder places of Brazil. 

I met him one evening in Paranagua for a reason that was almost 
eS absurd. The friend with whom I was staying had suddenly discovered 
that, in the whole of this growing little port, there were only three 
people who played bridge. He had hopes of finding a Sper Bao in the big 
stone “oetrammg on the top of an undersized hill. 


“Sunday Prcane ade: 
As we walked through the eicarecn sunlight, I looked about me 


_ familiar. The cobbled streets in the centre soon tired of being paved 
and returned to their native earth. The square had a band-stand in the 
middle of it. On Sunday evenings, the space would be crowded. The 

- men would walk round in one direction, the women in~the other. All 

zs _ would ogle, but by custom none would speak to members of the opposite 
sex. The two-storeyed houses were plastered, and painted with an 
_ orange-coloured wash. The ground-floor windows were a tall man’s head 
_above the pavement. Dark eyes peered out from those rooms to see what 

2 ‘kind of males were walking past. The roofs were mellow with tiles on 

which vultures hobbled clumsily as they searched the yards for garbage. 

- Their bare red necks were disgusting; but they are the authorised 
_ Scavengers over a vast area of the world. 

: It was then, when I saw the vultures, that I knew why it all seemed 

~ familiar. For this was standard South America. I-had seen it hundreds 
_ of times. It was not only Brazil, but almost every dusty little town 
_ from the Atlantic right across to the Andes, 1,200 miles to the west. 
If one added the castor-oil bushes, and the long, thin trees called mamdo 
with’ their green pendant fruit, the picture was essentially complete. 
Indeed, when I think of Brazil, it is not of Rio or Sao Paulo but of 
_ these three unvarying factors: vultures, castor-oil bushes, and mamao. 
4 Rioi is no more Brazil than Piccadilly Circus is England. 
Presently, having walked through Paranagua, we came to the door 
_ of the mission-house and pulled a formidable bell. The sound echoed 
austerély, and my friend began to have doubts. ‘ We won’t mention the 
bridge, just at first’, he said cautiously. ‘ We'll say you want information 
about this part of Brazil’, 
__ The door was a long time opening, but at last a priest came out. He 
was youngish, straight-backed, American, severe, and with rimless 
glasses. He did not look a passionate card-player. He listened to what 


the Fathers would be free. He was sure we would like Father Austin, 
_ who was a great teller of tales. Then the door closed once more; and, 
since my friend had work to do, I spent the next three hours exploring 
the town more thoroughly. 
ee: I wandered down to the dock. . Paranagua is not jatve. but it may 
soon be quite important. It stands on a coastal plain, with forest- 
covered mountains at the back of it: up which in crazy spirals crawls 
_ 2 really terrifying railway. This connects it with Curitiba, the capital 
+ of fpucand State, and so to the rich, red coffee-plantations on the 
borders of the State of Sao Paulo. In a good year, nearly £90,000,000 
worth of products, mostly coffee, flow through this tiny port. Many 
_ warehouses stand by the quay, any one of which can store 200,000 
: which at the present price of coffee represents exactly £2,000, 000. 
the town is only partly developed, and that for a curious reason. 
sryone is so patriotic, so certain it is going to boom, that they put 
eir money into land. This saves them a great deal of trouble. Instead 
building houses, they wait for the values to appreciate. It seems to 
them, too. A piece of empty ground in the middle of Paranagua 
ih £5,000 « an acre. 
eS! Ag not so Age ago that the State of Parana Eo be used as an 


~The 1 e “One ‘Winged 
Se ‘By JULIAN DUGUID 


the Order of the Redeemer, which is part of the Carthusian Order; and ~ 


e3 “curiously. It was my first day in the town, but it all seemed strangely. 


we had to say and then suggested we return in the evening when all 


Mountain : Grouse 


i 


illustration of the uttermost ends of the earth. Thomas Hardy sent Aves ; 


Clare to ‘ Curitiba in the Brazils’ when he tired of Tess of the d’Urber- 


villes. It is possible that Hardy may have heard of an even more disas- _ 


trous business than that of poor Tess. In the eighteen-seventies, 
Antonina, a few miles north of Paranagua, was the point of disembarka- 
tion for a colonisation-scheme which ended in brutal failure. A Captain 
Black advertised for English families who wanted to make a new life. 
He took their money and dumped them at a place called Assunguy, 
100 miles from Antonina. They walked all the way through the jungle 
and arrived at a teacup-shaped valley surrounded by limestone hills. It 
was, and still is, an ideal place for rattlesnakes. The strongest of the 
settlers got out. They joined the flood of German immigrants that was 
beginning to transform the whole of the south of Brazil. But the weaker 
brethren stayed. Their descendants are in Assunguy today. They have 
names like Brain and Fitt and Chamberlain; and they have sunk to 
the very bottom. I spoke to a man who had met them. They live in 
the poorest shacks. They wear trousers and shirts, but no shoes. Their 
feet are shapeless and horny. They speak nothing but Portuguese. Yet, 
when the half-Indian wife of one of them was asked what nationality 
she was, she drew herself up with pride and answered: ‘Eu seu 
Inglesa’, ‘1 am English’. 

Whether Captain Black was a crook or simply a dangerous enthusiast 
I was not able to find out. It was a strangely moving story, and I 
turned it over in my mind as we went to the mission-house that evening. 
It was one of the very few occasions when an English colony has failed. 

The Fathers received us cordially in a large common-room upstairs. 
Off-duty, they dropped their austerity. They were dressed for relaxation. 
They were smoking green cigars; and the Chinese cocktails they gave us 
had a kick like a mule from Father Austin’s Texas. Father Austin 
himself was silent for the first part of the evening. He sat in a lumber- 


man’s jacket in a private world of his own while his colleagues told of 


their adventures. There is no time now to recall them, but I remember 
one particularly: when a priest was caught on a lee shore, with wind 
and tide against each other, in a broken-down motor-boat at night. 


It happened not far from Paranagua, when he was running up to 


Antonina to baptise some fishermen’s children. But for the most part 
they disregarded their own physical danger. I asked what their greatest 
difficulties were in the rough places of Brazil. 

‘Poverty and ignorance’, they all said at once. ‘It is quite un- 
believable how little these people have, and how little they know’. 
Then they laughed and looked at Father Austin. ‘ He started a Brazilian 
folk-tale ’, they said. ‘ And now it has gone too far. He can’t stop it’. 


Father Austin’s Story 

Father Austin came out of his trance, and in a warm, dry voice, 
without moving his lips, told us what had happened. He had been 
riding up-country in Parana and had halted at a ranch for the night. 
After supper, he asked his cattleman-host if he could go and talk 
to the gauchos. He found them sitting in a circle round a crackling 
pine-wood fire, smoking their maize-leaf cigarettes and drinking their 
matte-tea through a silver tube out of a gourd. They were a tough and 
silent lot. They only grunted when he spoke to them. So he thought he 
would shake them up by playing a little joke on them. 

‘This valley of yours’, he said casually, ‘is famous all over the 
world’. 

There was a pleased rustle at this. The leader of the gauchos, a 
leathery old man and much respected, asked for what reason it was 
famous. Father Austin glanced at the hills, which were black and 
tall in the moonlight. ‘ The one-winged mountain-grouse, of course’, he 
said. ‘It used to live round here’. } 

* Yes, sir’, said the gauchos, with interest. 

‘It was a clever bird’, said the priest. ‘It used to lay square eggs, 
because clearly that is more practical if one lives on the side of a hill’. 

* Yes, sir’, said the gauchos, entranced. 

* She was rather a lazy bird’, continued Father Austin. ‘ She seldom 

(continued on page 187) 
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Mr. Maugham 


N offering Mr. Somerset Maugham congratulations and good 
wishes on his eightieth birthday we do so in the consciousness 
that while a man may be glad of good wishes at any time, Mr. 
Maugham might wonder to himself why the attainment of an 
-eightieth birthday should deserve congratulations. Being eighty, he 
observes in his talk which we reproduce this week, ‘is nothing at all 
remarkable’. Nothing remarkable perhaps, but still, it is something— 
an occasion, let us say, when we may not only risk a congratulatory 
message to Mr. Maugham, but may certainly congratulate ourselves on 


_. the happiness of having him still with us. For one has to confess that 


the mixture in Mr. Maugham of modesty, shyness, and cool. appraisal 
combine to present to those who know him only through his writings 
a character both elusive and a little formidable. His attitude towards 
the unfolding human scene was once symbolised by somebody as one 
vast shrug-of-the-shoulders in human shape. The description is of 
- course, indeed must be, unjust, for no one, let alone a writer of Mr. 
- Maugham’s sensibilities, who has studied human relations as he has, 
could possibly be indifferent in his heart, whatever mask he may 
assume, to the mystery of our being or to the ebb and flow in the tide 
of men’s affairs. 

That is not to say that Mr. Maugham has identified himself, at least 
in any prominent way, with movements or causes. His writing, as he 
has often declared, has always been aimed at giving pleasure and enter- 
tainment, and he has been at pains to suggest that if readers are looking 


. _ for books that have some message to proclaim or seek to change the 
world they had better go elsewhere for their authors, not to him. To 


which one might retort, in modern jargon, ‘ Fair enough’. All the same 
an author who reveals to us something of our natures, something of 
our low cunning and bestiality as well as (less often, alas) of our sub- 
’ limity, is surely doing rather more than entertaining us. ‘ Life’, Mr. 
_ Maugham has written, ‘is the novelist’s business’, and anyone who 


reflects life in his writings is, perhaps in spite of himself and his inten- 


‘tions, increasing the reader’s consciousness, deepening his awareness 
of the world about him. This is a claim Mr. Maugham does not make, 
perhaps might repudiate, but some of his readers may make it for him 
and advance it as one reason why his works, or many of them, are not 
to be regarded as ephemeral. 

On his craft as a writer he has written and spoken a good many wise 
words: one of his more recent utterances, made in a lecture to the 
National Book League under the title ‘ The Writer’s Point of View’, 
contains observations that no one who has thoughts of entering on a 
literary career can afford to neglect. “ The only valid and sensible reason 
I know for adopting the profession of literature’, he concludes in that 
lecture, ‘is that you have so strong and urgent a desire to write that 
you cannot resist it’. One may surmise that the temptations to avoid 
a writing career are stronger today than they were when Mr. Maugham 
decided to abandon medicine for authorship. At all events the obstacles 
in the way of the would-be writer are in the mid-twentieth century real 
enough, and even for the established author the atmosphere is not 
wholly encouraging. Yet when all is said, for those that can acquire it 
the habit of reading is (as Mr. Maugham has observed) ‘a defence 


against most of the ills of life’; and so long as that is true we may ~ 


_ wish all writers and aspiring writers more power to their elbow, in the 
hope that their products will be as regular in their arrival as the ills 
of life are certain to be. Meanwhile we join with the countless other 
admirers of Mr. Maugham’s writings in saluting him as he embarks 
on his eighty-first year—even though he himself may not be greatly 
interested in the occasion or see anything in it that is remarkable. 


to war, for it was itself an. 


_had proved herself fully vulnerable to air attack: ree 


More broadeasts on the Berlin conference ae 


LAST WEEK, ONCE AGAIN, the eyes of commentators “were on Berlin. _ 
The speculations from commentators in the west varied from pessimism < 
to a cautious optimism that at least something might be achieved. F 
Broadcasts from the communist world continued the familiar propa- — 
ganda themes, with an increased emphasis, in broadcasts from east xe 
Germany, on the necessity for representatives from east and west — 
Germany attending the conference, coupled with strong attacks on the 
Adenauer Government. From the United States, the Washington Post 
was quoted as approving the fact that the Western Powers had com- 
promised over the question-of the site of the conference, but remarking — 
that this bickering over a trivial issue offered little hope of Reser: 
pliability on the big problems. It went on: | ‘ 
' All signs point to the conclusion that the major Soviet purpose is . 
stall the E.D.C. and to make propaganda—to talk of relaxed tensions - 
without doing anything to relax them. Perhaps the Kremlin hopes to — 
make the U.S. take responsibility for breaking off an unproductive _ 
session—as this country will probabl have to do if the meeting im- — 
pinges on French consideration of E.D.C. Even a few crumbs of — 
agreement on smaller issues, of course, would be welcome; but it will 
be the job of the diplomats to keep their eyes on the major issues, of — 
which E.D.C. is one. The fine point for decision will be when spain 
becomes a vice instead of a virtue. 


‘From west Germany, the Hamburg newspaper Die Zeit was quoted for > 


the following view: 

Malenkov’s object is to obtain a détente in foreign’ politics so that he 
can carry out his internal programme of improving the standard of 
living of the Soviet people . It will be Molotov’s aim at Berlin to © 
work for a relaxation in international affairs jn an attempt to slow down — 
the momentum of western defence . . . The danger is that the west will — 
be taken in by this policy which would leave Germany and Europe still — 
divided and postpone the rearmament of Germany until such time as 
Malenkov would need to fear it no longer. _ ae 

On January 24, the eve of the conference, Soviet transmissions ‘reported 
that all Moscow newspapers were giving considerable prominence to it. 
Izvestia, which published an article on the ‘ aggressive character’ of — 
the Atlantic Pact, also published an article by Herr Grotewohl, the east - 
German Prime Minister, stating that the conference presented a real — 
possibility of relaxing international tension. He then went on to attack | 
Dr. Adenauer and claimed that the west Germans intended to wreck the ~ 


conference and had chosen this moment for a number of provocations. 


Broadcasts from east Germany itself spoke much of the intensification of — 
the Adenauer ‘ terror’ on the eve of the conference. They also claimed 
that west Berlin delegations which had recently visited the ‘ Democratic _ 
Republic’ had voiced their approval of what they had seen ‘in terms 
of such exuberant enthusiasm that I hesitate to reproduce them here*, 
A broadcast from Czechoslovakia, quoting Rude Pravo, emphasised that 
the security of Europe would. be at stake at the Berlin conference: the — 
conferees could not ignore the fact that Europeans as a whole were — 
opposed to the remilitarisation of Germany. A broadcast from, Deutsch-- 
landsender emphasised that, far from the U.S.S.R. having been com- — 
pelled to negotiate because of weakness, it was the Western Powers who — 
had been forced, by the world’s * peace’ forces, to meet ‘the Soviet - 
demand, insisted on. for years’ for talks between the Great Powers. 

The ‘policy of ‘negotiating from strength’ was the subject | of 
strong attack in a Moscow broadcast quoting Jzvestia. Such — 
a policy (which the broadcast attributed to the U.S.A.), ultimately I bs 
‘instrument of aggression ’. History — 
showed that the ‘ one-sided use of the policy of strength in interna- 
tional relations cannot but result in resistance by those against 1 whom — 
it is directed ’. Modern war, as Eisenhower had fence? bin ) 
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If Hitler did not exploit all the vada 3 of inihicnp Whee | 
Britain in her own territory, it was only because a considerable part of — 
‘his armed forces was nailed down at the Soviet frontiers and bec: ; 
later almost the whole of Germany's strength was launched 
U.S.S.R. -The U.S.A. was in a more favourable position 
post-war development of technical devices in. armed struggle 
such that the ocean no longer provides a reliable barrier 
shocks of war: The modern development of chy mie 
weapons, and the submarine fleet make it possible t 
blows over a distance of aang hes % 


_ ‘A BETTER SERVICE FOR LISTENERS 
_ SPEAKING IN ‘ At Home and Abroad’ of the recently published Second 
_ Report of the Television Advisory Committee, 1952, Mr. H. BiIsHoP, 
_ Director of Technical Services, B.B.C., said:~‘ For a long time now 
the B.B.C. has known that many listeners were not finding it possible 
to get good reception of the Home, Light, and Third Programmes. We 
welcome the Report because the plan for broadcasting on very high 
frequency which the committee recommends will put matters right. 
_ *Sound broadcasting is likely to remain of great importance for as 
long as anyone can foresee. At present sound broad- 
casting is done on the long and medium wavebands, but 
unfortunately too many stations in Europe are crowded 
into these wavebands, so that reception is often bad, 
and this trouble is likely to get worse as time goes on. 
The B.B.C. came to the conclusion that the only way 
of solving this problem was to find another, less crowded 
waveband in which new stations could operate. Such a 
waveband exists amongst the very short waves. A trans- 
mitter which uses a wavelength in this very high fre- 
quency band is less likely to suffer interference from 
foreign stations not only because there is more space in 
_ this band but also because these wavelengths cannot 
_ usually be picked up at distances over about eighty 
miles. 
| “As long ago as 1949 the B.B.C. built an experi- 
_ mental very high frequency station at Wrotham in 
Kent, and this has been broadcasting on an experi- 
mental basis ever since. In 1951 we submitted a plan 
to the Government to give national coverage of three 
programmes using V.H.F. and a method of transmission 
known as frequency modulation, or F.M. The long and 
_ medium wavelength stations now in operation use a 
different method, known as amplitude modulation, or 
A.M. The practical difference is that F.M. is much less 
susceptible to interference, whether from electrical 
appliances or motor-cars or other stations, than A.M. 
If the Government adopts the recommendations of the committee, the 
B.B.C. will start to build new stations to provide a powerful rein- 
forcement of the existing sound services. The process will ta's some 
years, and we shall start with those parts of the country where the 
present service on medium waves is most unsatisfactory. 

* You will not be able to receive the new transmissions on your present 
Set, but there will be adapters which can be fitted to existing sets, and, 
in due course, receivers designed for very high frequency reception as 
~ well as for medium and long-wave reception will no doubt become 

available. In most cases a special aerial will be necessary for V.H.F. but 
it need not be at all complicated and V.H.F. receivers or adapters should 
not be difficult to tune. Those of you who already get a satisfactory 
_ service on long and medium wavelengths and who do not wish to invest 
in V.H.F. receivers or adapters need have no fear that the present long- 
and medium-wave transmissions will be withdrawn. They will continue 
for many years. But, as the Advisory Committee says, the new plan is 

- the only way to overcome the present wavelength difficulties, which may 
well increase in the future. The plan will give first-class reception to 

many people who do not get a good service’. 
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WINTER HARVEST : 

Ivor Jones, B.B.C. reporter, described in ‘ The Eye-witness ’ the reed 
harvest in East Anglia which takes place in the middle of winter. 

* Pa winter reapers ’, he explained, ‘ were working in the middle of 
a wilderness of reeds that rose well above their heads. There was nothing 
' else to see except, on the rising ground in the distance, a windmill and 
the solid towers of two typical Norfolk churches. Every now and then 
a flight of wild duck or a solitary swan flew overhead from the water 

of the Broad nearby. Getting to this strange harvest field had not been 
easy. It had meant crossing the Broad in a duck-punt—shaped rather 
ke an Eskimo kayak—then trudging along the steep, overgrown bank 
a drainage channel, and finally plunging through hundreds of yards 
“marshland thick with reeds almost as unyielding as bamboo. 


; THE LISTENER 


Did You Hear That? | 
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* But the harvest scene itself might almost have been set in an autumn 
cornfield. There were three reapers with their scythes: underfoot there 
was a tough stubble, and everywhere sheafs of reeds tied up almost like 
stooks of wheat. But this is harder work than ordinary harvesting. The 
scythe does not go as easily through reeds as through corn; and after 
they have been cut they have to be combed out, so that they are of 
even length, and shaken down on a circular wooden board to produce 
a neat bunch, say, nine inches across. It is cold, wet work, because the 
ground underfoot is sodden, and so, usually, are the reeds. One of the 
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Sheaves of reeds being loaded on to a boat on the Norfolk Broads 


reapers told me he would not like to take it on after he had reached 
forty-five, although one of his workmates was obviously a good deal 
older than that. But the work has to be done in winter because it is late 
in the year when the reeds shed their thin, tapering leaves, and until they 
have done that they are not much use for thatching. 

*‘ And that is the purpose of this harvest—to provide reeds that, th 
Broads people say, make the best thatch anywhere. My guide at 
Hickling was Mr. Albert Piggin, the head keeper of the Norfolk 
Naturalist Trust that maintains the Broad as a nature reserve. He spoke 
slightingly of straw as a material for making a roof. He had seen it 
used in other parts of the country, but, he said, I tell them it is rotten 
even before they put it on. But reed thatching can last for centuries. 
He showed me an out-house where the thatch, thickly grown with moss, 
was 300 years old. And there was a boathouse with thatch which, he 
said, had lasted a century already. 

‘ But, all the same, the trade of-reaping the reeds seems to be dying 
out. Mr. Piggin has been working round Hickling Broad for twenty- 
seven years, and in that time the number of men who practise it in that 
part of the world has been halved. This, although they can earn £11 
or more in a good week, and about £8 in a bad one. It is an arduous, 
uncomfortable job. But the demand for the reeds does not fall—that 
is likely to last as long as the cottages of East Anglia’. 


OPERATION SEA MIGRANT 
It is natural enough to want to get some warmth in winter; and many 
migrant birds from Britain escape into the Mediterranean and Africa. 
But those from the colder lands of the Baltic come—from as far away as 
Russia and Poland—south-westwards to the British Isles. Their habits 
are being studied by five members of the British Trust for Ornithology. 
Each has been spending a fortnight on one of two lightships between 
Norfolk and the Dutch coast, offered by the Elder Brethren of Trinity 
House. 

One of the observers, H. E. AXELL, spoke about his experiences in 


_ hawk and the kestrel. I suppose the rarest 


_redpolls. A reed warbler caught and ringed 


night, so we slept when we could in comfort- 


looked for all the world like moths around a 
_ giant candle. Sometimes thousands of birds 


they would begin to leave. Do they find their 


_ that is where the ringing comes in. 


Present’ (Midland Home Service), ‘ 


fren the Giccivne ad Senaviods of birds pee. migr 
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Pre ‘land or along the coast. But little was known about them when Ger 
__were crossing the sea. So it was to find out more about this maritime 

_ migration that we went to the lightships, anchored, luckily for our pur- 
- pose, in their path. “ Operation Sea Migrant ”—as we called it—proved 
to be most exciting and, we think, very successful..From the two light- 


ships alone we counted about 24,000 birds, and the fact that we 


identified as many as sixty-one different species was also something of 


an eye-opener. © 

‘Two bird watchers had already spent shorter periods in earlier 
years on a ship in the approaches to the Thames, and as we expected 
from their observations our commonest bird was the starling. And we 


_ were not surprised to find large numbers of chaffinches, skylarks, and 


rooks making for their winter quarters in Britain. Also well represented 
were most of the commoner members of the thrush family—fieldfare, 
blackbird, redwing, and song thrush. We had the smallest bird, the 
goldcrest, wrens and robins too, and birds 
of prey like the short-eared owl, the sparrow- 


birds we’ saw coming over were a barred 
warbler, crossbills, and a couple of mealy 


on November 4 was a great surprise, for by 
that time these birds have usually left Britain 
on their way farther south. 

‘We had to watch for birds by day and by 


able bunks. The lightshipmen we lived with 
were very helpful and are continuing to make 
observations for us. _ 

‘We found that about a third of the birds 
migrated at night, and when there was fog or 
rain they would come aboard. They would 
come out of the dark, cloudy sky, and make 
for the lightship in hundreds—at times they 


would be resting on the ship and, of course, 
the opportunity to ring birds at sea was made 
full use of. They were easy to catch and ring, 
for when the sky was completely overcast they 
appeared to be lost, and whenever there was 
a break in the clouds and the stars came out 


way by the stars, then? We do not know. 
There are other things we do not know, and 
Some 
things we hope to-find out by ringing is 
where the birds spend the winter and where 


_ they will return for their breeding season. 


“In two months we ringed well over 1,000 birds of twenty-three 


fi _ different species, 354 in one night. One of the birds caught was a 


starling which had already been ringed as a nestling in south central 
Sweden, and we caught another that had been ringed on migration at 
The ra wi ; 
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} A TATTERED PHILOSOPHER 


“Thomas Patrick Barclay’, said VERNON LEONARD in ‘Past and 
was born in Leicester just over 
100 years ago. He was the son of a rag-and-bone man. When he died, 
at the age of eighty, twenty-one years ago, he had worked for many 
yéars in the city as a bottle-washer. Yet this humble and rather ragged 


. figure was described at his death as one of the leaders of Leicester’s 


intellectual life. From beginnings that seemed to offer little chance, Tom _ 
Barclay became a great personality and perhaps the most forceful | 
political speaker of his day in the town. Among many who were 
proud <o be his friend was Bernard Shaw. 

‘“Tom’s parents were Irish and had fled in 1850 from the famine. 
But though Leicester saved them from actual starvation, it gave the 


_ family little in the way of luxury. Tom tells us in his book—The Auto- 


biography of a Bottlewasher—that he never had a bath as a child and 
never attended a day-school. 
“In an age of great industrial expansion, when child labour was 


; pomcaly exploited, Tom signed on at ess first factory at the age of 


—_— 


Tom Barclay—a self-portrait 


This humble man, at his death, ha 


the then Regius Professor of Medicine of the University to ‘dinner. | : 
_ because 


in Leicester, pained several he of Arts pat and camels A 


‘French. so that he could read in that language with the ease that he 


read in English. But this wide learning and constant reading sowed in- 
Tom the seed of religious scepticism and the plant grew willingly, 
nourished by the rottenness of life around him. He had been at one 
time a deeply religious young man, and throughout later life, I think, 
he still wished for God but could never truly find him. 

‘Tom announced himself a freethinker and joined the ‘Secular 
Society—and then- came the cause of early socialism. He spoke in 
Leicester from trolleys and carts, twice on Sunday and two or three y 
nights each week. A Member of Parliament and two future Mayors of 
Leicester were among his political converts. I have chatted to a 

Leicester man who well remembers those 

arguments and heckling, in the market place 
and in Humberstone Gate, where Tom, in his — 
eloquence, once even successfully reprimanded — 

a police-sergeant for interrupting—a sergeant, — 

by the way, who was on peng with orders to 

break up the meeting. 

* Although he kept mainly to “focal: pdlities.” 
Tom met most of the socialist leaders of the 
day—among them William Morris, Edward 
Carpenter, and the Webbs—and he was a 
worshipper of Shaw. G.B.S. wrote letters to | 

him starting “Dear Tom . . .”. With John ~ 

Ruskin he had a unique acquaintance. Ruskin, 

of course, was notoriously opposed to printed © 

extracts from his works, but Tom compiled 

a pamphlet which was, according to Ruskin | 
himself, “the best that has yet been done”, 
and which received official blessing from the 
author. 

~ £¥et with friends like these Took pee ts 

never accept help in his poverty. And, what — 

is more, he would never bother to improve — 

himself socially. It is a revelation to see a 

photograph of Tom Barclay shortly before 

he died. For this “ leader of intellectual life”, — 
as he was to be called, was certainly a strange 
sight. Tatterdemalion and careless in dress, 
with unpolished boots, baggy trousers, and 
shapeless cloth cap, he stands staring thought- _ 
fully at the ground, unaware, it seems, even — 
of the photographer. Dressed like this, — 
pondering deeply or talking politics and ~ 
philosophy, even in old age he tramped the ~ 
streets and lanes of Leicester—regarded by those who did not know him, | 
as something of an eccentric. This is not surprising, for Tom would 
sometimes on a hot day take off his shoes and socks and tuck them , 
under his arm while walking. And once, when he was given an ice- 
cream, he put it on his head to cool him, and it ran in white rivulets ‘ 
down his face, to the amusement of the passers-by. _ ¢ 

‘But these peculiarities do not lessen his real worth ahd senratings 
gained the respect of everyone, — 
irrespective of their political opinion. There were few who could 
match him in argument, and many who were amazed by the depth « of 


his learning’. ia gt “ting q 
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‘There is a story about the wife of a distinguished sieinbee of t 
' University of Oxford’, said a Doctor, in ‘Good Health’, ‘ who ask 


due course she got back a reply—in the great man’s own writing, © 
typewriters were not invented in those days, but it wz com 
pletely indecipherable. When she had almost given up ho 3: 
out what it said, she had a bright idea. Someone must be familiar 1 
the good professor’s handwriting; so she took it to the principal che 
in the town and handed it over the counter. The chemist looked at 
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In my long life I have seen many changes in our habits and customs 
and our general outlook and it has occurred to me that you might be 
interested if I told you of some of them. Memories are short, and even 
_ those who were in their prime half a,century ago can recall only with an 
effort how-different the world was then. The young, of course, never 
from time immemorial. 
— ct. es 
mies see ¥ . ; 
Gaslight and Hansom Cabs © ee 
___ The world I entered when at the age of eighteen I became a medical 
_ student was a world that knew nothing of ‘planes, motor-cars, 
movies, radio, or telephone. When I was still at school a lecturer came 
to Canterbury to show us boys a new and very inadequate machine which 
 haltingly reproduced the human voice. It was the first gramophone. 
The world I entered was a world that inadequately warmed itself with 
coal fires, lit itself by gas and paraffin lamps, and looked upon a bath- 
_ room as a luxury out of the reach of all but the very wealthy. The 
__ well-to-do—carriage folk they were known as—drove in. broughams 
- and landaus, lesser folk in hansoms and four-wheelers, popularly known 
_ as growlers, and lesser folk still in buses drawn by stout horses. German 
_ bands and organ grinders wandered about the streets of London and 
had to be bribed to move on. On Sundays the muffin man made his 
rounds ringing his melancholy bell and people came out of their doors 
- to buy muffins and crumpets for afternoon tea. 
__ It was a very cheap world. When I entered St. Thomas’s Hospital 
- I took a couple of furnished rooms in Vincent Square for which I paid 
_ 18s. a week. My landlady provided me with a solid breakfast before 
I went to the hospital and high tea when I came back at half-past six, 
_and the two meals cost me about 12s. a week. For 4d. I lunched at 
St. Thomas’s on a scone and butter and a glass of milk. I was able 


_ knew it and they accept present conditions as though they had existed. 
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_ clothe myself, and have a good deal of fun on £14 a month. And of 
course I could always on a pinch pawn my microscope for £3. — 

_ I had enough money over to go to the theatre at least once a week. 
_ The pit, to which I went, was not the orderly thing it is now. There 
_ were no queues. The crowd collected in /a serried mass at the doors, 
_ and when they were opened there was a fierce struggle, with a lot 


q ‘part of the fun. I saw Henry Irving and Ellen Terry. I saw Mrs. Patrick 
* The Importance of Being Earnest ’. But my greatest pleasure was to go 
to the Tivoli of a Saturday afternoon. The music hall, now alas, 
~ obsolete, was. at the height of its glory. Dear Marie Lloyd, Bessie Bell- 


m. Each of them, alone on the stage, was able to hold an audience 
entranced for twenty minutes at a time. They were indeed marvellously 
_ gifted. The only comedian I have seen in recent years who could be 
compared with them was the greatly lamented Sid Field. - 
Travelling was cheap, too, in those days. When I was twenty I 
went to Italy by myself for the six weeks of the Easter vacation. I 


to Pisa and spent a wonderful month in Florence, where I got a 


s. a day; then I went to Venice and Milan and so back to London. 

including railway fares, had cost me £20 and given me several 
pounds’ worth of pleasure. _ 

: five years at St. Thomas’s Hospital. I was an unsatisfactory 
student, for my heart was not in it. I wanted, I had always 
) be a writer, and in the evenings, after my high tea, I wrote 
Presently I wrote a novel, called Liza of Lambeth, sent it 
r, and it was accepted. It appeared during my last year 
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to live very comfortably, pay my fees, buy my necessary instruments, 


__ of pushing and elbowing and shouting, to get a good place. But that was. 


ampbell in ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ and George Alexander in | 


_ wood, Vesta Tilley, Albert Chevalier, Dan Leno were at the top of their. 


room and my board in the house of a widow lady (of mature age) - 
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 -@ N eightieth birthday is, of course, nothing at all remarkable. at the hospital and had something of a success. It was of course an 
- People live very much longer today than they lived in the accident, but naturally I did not know that. I felt I could afford to chuck 
a: _ past and one constantly hears of persons who are in their medicine and make writing my profession; so, three days after passing 


the final examinations which gave me my medical qualifications, I set 
out for Spain to learn Spanish and write another book. Looking back 


now, after all these years, and knowing as I do the terrible difficulties 
of making a living by writing, the small chance there is of being success- 
ful, I realise that I was taking a fearful risk. It never even occurred to 
me. I abandoned the medical profession with relief, but I do not regret 


the five years I spent at the hospital—far from it. They taught me 


_ pretty well all I know about human nature, for in a hospital you see it 


in the raw. People in pain, people in fear of death, do not try to hide 
anything from their doctor, and if they do he can generally guess what 
they are hiding. ; 


__ I began this talk not intending that it should have an autobiographical - 
element, but I do not seem to have been able to avoid it. The next ten 


years were very hard. I did not follow up my first success with another. 
I wrote several novels, only one of which had any merit, and I wrote a 
number of plays which managers more or less promptly returned to me. 
During those ten years I earned an average of £100 a year. Then I had 
of bit of luck. The lessee and manager of the Court Theatre, Sloane 
Square, put on a play that failed; the next play he had arranged to put 


on was not ready and he was at his wits’ end. He read a play of mine, 


called “ Lady Frederick ’, and though he did not much like it, thought it 
might just run for the six weeks till the play he had in mind to follow 
it with could be produced. It ran for fifteen months. Within a short 


_while I had four plays running in London at the same time. Nothing 
of the kind had ever happened before, and the papers made a great 


to-do about it. If I may say it without immodesty, I was the talk of 
the town. One of the students at St. Thomas’s Hospital asked the 
eminent surgeon with whom I had worked as a ‘ dresser’ whether he 
remembered me. ‘ Yes, I remember him quite well’; he said. ‘ Very 
sad. Very sad. One of our failures, I’m afraid’. 

From his standpoint, I suppose it was. A good many other people 
looked upon my success as unmerited and for all I know they were 
right. Anyhow it raised me from poverty to affluence and brought me 
many new friends. To go to the theatre I no longer scrambled with 
the crowd to fight my way into the pit. I went in the stalls. 


' Dinner Menu 


Now I come back to my original intention which was to tell you 
about the changes that have come about in the last fifty years or so. 
As a popular dramatist, much in the public eye, people asked me to 
dinners and some of the dinners were very grand indeed. The men wore 
tails and white ties; the ladies rich gowns with long trains. Of course 
they wore their hair long, piled up on their heads, and much of it was 
false. As the guests assembled in the drawing room the men were told 
which lady they were to take down to dinner and when this was 
announced you offered her your. arm. The host went. first with the 


dowager of highest rank and the rest followed down the stairs in a 


solemn procession which ended with the hostess, her hand on the arm 
of a duke or an ambassador. The amount of food provided at a party 
of this kind was prodigious and I do not expect you to believe what I 
am going to tell you. Ir is true, nevertheless. There was a choice of 
thick soup and clear soup to start with, then fish; after that came 
a white entrée and a brown entrée, then a roast. After that a sorbet 
was handed round. This was a water ice and its object was to give 
you your second wind; then came such game as was in season, followed 
by a choice of sweets, a savoury and fruit. Sherry was served with 
the soup, and a variety of wines, including champagne, accompanied the 
courses that followed. r 

We who are used to the modest dinners of our own day cannot but 
marvel at the amount people habitually then ate. And eat it they 
did. Of course they suffered for it. They grew monstrously fat. At the 
end of the season they went to German watering places to put their 
livers in order and get their weight down. I knew one man who went 


‘ ‘< to” , Carlsbad ‘every year wie two sets of: ‘clothes, one. et. tha 


‘ ~ travelled out with and the other set that he put on, shaving lost a 


good twenty pounds, at the end of his cure. © 


call on your hostess within a week. If she was not at home, which 
_ you fervently prayed she would not be, you left two cards, one for her; 
one for her husband; but if she was, you, in a frock coat and pepper- 


came to me and said: 


After you had been to dinner somewhere it was polite to pay a 


and-salt trousers, patent leather button boots with grey cloth uppers, 


holding your top hat in your hand, were showa upstairs to the drawing- 
- room. You made such conversation as you could for ten minutes, and 
_» then, picking up your hat, which you had laid on the floor beside you, 

took your leave. When the front door was closed behind you, you 


heaved a great sigh of relief. 


All through the season balls were given and if you were on n the proper 
list you might receive two or three invitatioas for the same night. - 


They were not at all the casual affairs which I am told balls now are. 
The men wore tails and a white waistcoat, a high collar and white 
gloves. The girls had a card on which you wrote your name for whatever 
dances you could get. They were accompanied by chaperones, mothers 
or aunts, who sat about chatting with one another till four or five in the 
morning, but with a watchful eye on their charges to see that they 
did not compromise themselves by dancing too often with the same 
young man. There were no such dances as are danced now. We danced 


the polka and the lancers; we waltzed demurely round the FOTO and it 
~ was considered the height of bad form to reverse. 


Then there were the week-end parties. By the time of which I am 
now speaking I had bought myself a little house in Mayfair, still 
purely a residential district, and had acquired a cook, a housemaid, and 
a butler. In many grand houses twenty people, or more, would be 
asked for a week-end, and since the household staff could not cope 
with so many, one’s hostess would write and ask one to bring a valet 
and the women were asked to bring a maid. I had no yalet so I 
took my butler. Now in those days the guests’ servants were placed for 
their meals in the servants’ hall according the precedence of their 
masters and mistresses. I as an author had no precedence, and one day 
after we had been going to these parties for some months my butler 
‘Look here, sir, I’m just about fed up with 
always being put right at bottom of the table at all these houses we go 
to. Couldn’t you be made an M.P. or something?’ I regretfully told 


Play and. Display 


PIERRE SCHNEIDER on the French theatre today 


HERE is a formula in mechanical physics which states that the 
product of pressure and volume remains constant. I cannot 
imagine what it is that saved this bit of information from the 
shipwreck of my fragile scientific schooling, unless it be a kind 
of unconscious foresight, for I now find it particularly applicable to the 
theatre. You merely replace volume by play—that is to say, the author’s 


text—and pressure by display, which includes staging, ‘setting; . 
costuming, acting, in short everything that is not strictly the author’s 


text. Hence, if one of the two terms increases, it must inevitably be at 
the other’s expense. The current French theatre provides a startling 
illustration of this law: display has assumed such importance that the 


_ play seems practically to have disappeared. It remains as a mere pretext, 


a peg for scenic ‘ effects’. But what effects! The stage of. the Opera 
erupts into clouds of perfume, monumental white elephants materialise 
out of thin air at the Théatre Fontaine. At the Marigny, doves flutter 


and the spectral hand of God shapes the earthly globe under our very 
_ eyes. 
undisputed endurance champion of French actors, wrestles with laryng- — 


Day after day, at the Sarah-Bernhardt, Pierre Brasseur, 
itis, like Jacob against the Angel, and wins—ably seconded, in his attempt 
to beat all talking records, by the inexhaustible Jean-Paul Sartre. 

Everywhere, sumptuous settings and exquisite dresses stop the per- 
formance as efficiently as the wittiest mot d’auteur. ‘ And how was the 
play?’ “Oh! I didn’t notice. . 


_‘ Christophe Colomb’ is what one might politely call an outline for a 


Why, does it matter?’ Hardly. 
_ Rameau’s ‘ Indes galantes’ are a hit because the Presentation eclipses the 
Folies-Bergére, Corneille, and Lulli’s ‘ Psyché’, a failute because as a 
show it packed glamour. Directors more and more prefer ‘ invisible’ 
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Of cou i pa dressed, for 

ately as at a London dinner party, but when the w 
night, the men repaired to their rooms to change t 
jackets, then recently introduced, and then went 
to talk, drink, and above all smoke, which they ae not be 
do in the drawing-room. ae F- “s 

‘Life was very pleasant in those days—for some. The poor - lived in 
squalid, verminous slums, worked long hours for a pittance, and in 2 
their old age had little to look forward to but the workhouse. The 
fear of unemployment was always on their minds. ‘A 

The first world war, as far as I remember, made little dishenes * 
in people’s lives. During the ’twenties the rich seemed no less Tichs — 
the poor no better off. It was the second world war, with its ruinous cost 
and the heavy taxation it entailed, which has brought about the | 
momentous changes that affect us all. The rich are rich no longer. The 
great houses in which they lavishly entertained are turned into schools — 


- and institutions, or are left to Bo to rack and ruin, and their owners — 


are content to live in the porter’s ledge or in a London flat. The great 


-houses in Mayfair are now offices, and that once select district is en 


fashionable shopping centre. 

It is to the great credit of those who Have lost so much that in- 
general they accept the change in their circumstances not only with 
fortitude but with good will. The poor, no longer so very poor, are 
better housed and better clothed, they have radios, gramophones, and $3 
television sets. They have at last obtained the chance to live decent lives — 
and can look forward to their future without misgiving. We should all — 
be heartily thankful for that. It is true that as a nation we are sadly 
impoverished, but in compensation as individuals we are freer. We have 
rid ourselves of many stupid prejudices. Relations between the sexes are 
more unconstrained. We are less formal in our dress and far more 
comfortable. We are less class-conscious. We are less prudish. We are 
less arrogant. In fact, I think we are nicer people than we were when — 

I was young, and for all the hardships we have had to undergo, the - 


_scarcities, the restrictions, the regimentations, I think we, the great 


mass of the people, are better off than ever before. The outstanding — 
characteristic of the English people is good humour, and that, however | 
adverse circumstances are, we seem able to maintain. It is a Brea, . 
strength.—Home Service : 


plays that allow them to give free rein to their own talent. The basis — 
for the pageantry of _Claudel’s—or, better, Jean-Louis Barrault’s— 
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scenario. The magic of the Barrault-Madeleine Renaud Company has — 
succeeded also in blowing a posthumous soap-opera by Giraudoux into 
delicate, iridescent bubbles. Barrault, in fact, is an apt symbol for the _ 
evolution of the French stage, the erstwhile interpreter of Hamsun’s 
‘Hunger’ has become, ever since the Liberation, France’s most dis- _ 
tinguished advocate of tasteful opulence. A golden, or at least a gilded, — 

- shower has poured on the Paris stage. Even the Comédie Frangaise has _ 
announced that it would soon have its own Indes galantes: ‘ Les a 


magni ifiques ° , an insignificant playlet written by Moliére for Louis XIV, _ 


designed as a canvas for spectacular tableaux: new islands will rise y 
from the seas, more enchanted grottoes open, other goddesses alight 
from silken clouds. The whole trend is towards entertainment, and ae 
time is not distant when it will be served up solely en galantine. — 
There is something in all this luxury that the ae ae 
stomach. The trouble does not lic with the luxury itself. des ties 
tradition of pomp is an old one, and the ‘ Amants magni 
could ret 3 be more poner d has: aes of Pht 
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amidst the actors were living reminders of the fact 
that the public partook of the luxury displayed. 
The actresses’ gowns were no more resplendent 
than those of the onlooking ladies, their speech 
and manners no more polished. Unlike today, 
fiction and reality were made of the same stuff. 
Louis XIV took the part of Neptune and led the 
ballet: it is difficult to imagine President Auriol 
dancing the minuet or President Coty declaiming: 

II nest aucune terre, a me bien regarder, 

Oui ne doive trembler que je ne m’y répande; 

Point ad états qua VTinstant je ne puisse inonder 

Des flots impétueux que mon pouvoir commande. 
The result is clear: the pomp that once was per- 
fectly fitting has become unfamiliar, out of 
circumstance, almost tactless. 

Yet luxury was no less restricted then than it 
is now. The stage catered for the court, and the 
court constituted only a privileged minority. But 
it was probably unaware of its exceptional situa- 
tion and certainly was not concerned by it, while 
the Parisian spectator of 1954 knows it and cannot 
remain indifferent to it. His conscience is uneasy. 
Display may still satisfy his sensibility, but it is 
bound to rub up his sense the wrong way. 

And there is the real crisis. The intellect, which 
for many decades had been the ally of the theatre, 
that home of lavish distraction, has turned from it 
— if not against it. The loss is irreparable, for the 
French theatre’s existence depended upon reason. 
In the eyes of the French, there are two kinds of literature: one intimate, 
one public. Intimate writing finds its extreme expression in poetry, 
public writing in the theatre. Sensibility is at home in the one, sense in 
the other. True, they can venture outside their natural residence, but 
when they do, it is as guests and not as hosts that they make their 
appearance. To find justification on the stage, sensibility must submit 
itself to sense, just as, to be justified in poetry, sense must submit to 
sensibility. Thus, to the French mind, only intelligence can legitimise 
luxury or the emotions in the theatre, Intelligence alone brings them 
into the public domain and offers a common ground for fiction and life, 
playwrights and playgoers, where they communicate freely: when two 
people are of one mind, the French say: ils sont d intelligence. 

If I had time, I could argue that, from Corneille to Marivaux, the 
French theatre in its golden age is an attempt to legitimise the luxuri- 
ance of feelings and the luxury of material things by lifting them to 
the clear level of reason, either by persuasion or by conquest. The 
Revolution marked the break between intelligence and display. And, 
since the entire theatre had become identi- 
fied with aristocratic luxury, it was from 
the theatre itself that the intelligence now 
broke away. The French theatre imme- 
diately fell into bad habits. To my mind, 
the current season is evidence that they 
still persist. On the one hand, emotional 
and material richness, like an unkept 
garden, collapsed into foolishness. And so 
the melodramas and the display-pieces 
developed which, to this date, constitute 
the chief element of our dramatic fare. On 
the other hand, reason consented to mount 
the stage only on condition that its erst- 
while ally be excluded, so that it withered 
like an unwatered plant: the theatre of 
intelligence degenerated into that theatre 
of ideas which, from Dumas fis to Sartre 
or Thierry Maulnier, has been almost our 
sole provider of serious plays. In both cases, 
however, the result has been the same: the 
stage has lost touch with life, that is to 
say with the public. 

A certain number of playwrights and 
directors, nonetheless, have become acutely 
conscious of this divorce. One of the most 
encouraging developments in the current 
French theatre is their desperate effort to 
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Scene from ‘En Attendant Godot’, by Samuel Beckett, at 
the Théatre de Babylone, Paris 
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Scene from ‘ Les Indes galantes’ at the Théatre de l’Opéra, Paris 


end the schism, to bridge the abyss of the pit and break down the iron 
curtain of the footlights. Some of these attempts are quite naive, such 
as the use of the circular central stage and the practice of dispersing 
actors among the audience. Clearly such tricks, used, for instance, by 
Sartre in his ‘ Kean’ can bring only a semblance of relief, for when the 
time comes, it is not any spectator who rises to speak, but the assigned 
actor, and no matter how close you are to the stage, you would promptly 
be ushered out of the hall if you tried to climb upon it. As Georges 
Vitaly, who is about to introduce a central stage in his playhouse, puts 
it: the onlooker becomes an indiscreet witness whereas he was once 
a discreet and remote one. Still, he remains a mere witness. Along 
similar lines, a young company, Les Branquignoles, has built up a 
lasting success by conceiving its productions on this ingenious and 
sophist principle: since life is a succession of mishaps and failures, 
our show has only to go wrong continually in order to be lifelike. 
But again, this is mere pretence, and we quickly see through the 
device of such carefully planned accidents. 

On a more serious plane, some have 
tried to invest new powers with the func- 
tions once fulfilled by the intelligence. 
Claudel stubbornly goes on seeking to 
replace it by divine grace, though it is 
becoming increasingly evident that it is not 
easy to speak in God’s name. Anouilh has 
often attempted to commune with the 
public by relying upon a universal myth 
or a familiar legend. This time, he has 
asked Joan of Arc to save him. Alas! She 
saves herself, not her exploiter: the purity 
of her own words, drawn from the records 
of her trial, merely underscore the vul- 
garity of Anouilh’s manipulations and 
inventions. The search for new blood, for 
a theatre not based on reason but, say, 
on lyricism, is probably responsible for 
the unparalleled popularity of foreign 
plays in Paris. They are not far from out- 
numbering the local ones in the current 
season. Shakespeare, Lorca have received 
enthusiastic welcomes. Only the other day 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre played 
‘Antony and Cleopatra’ at the Théatre 
des Champs Elysée. A packed house saw 
Shakespeare roughly as did Voltaire: a 
barbaric: genius. But whereas an earlier 
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age had reached with misgivings to this wild strangeness, we now 
greet the conqueror with a mixture of stupefaction and joy. The 
most eminent xenophile in France is probably Jean . Vilar, whose 
Théatre National Populaire has staged, in recent months, Shakespeare, 
Eliot, Kleist, Biichner. And when, to satisfy public pressure, he presents 
the work of a native classic author, he chooses Moliére’s most Spanish, 
most exotic play, ‘Don Juan’, and Musset’s most Shakespearian one, 
* Lorenzaccio ’. . 

It is not easy, however, to deviate from one’s natural bent. There is 
definite nostalgia in the air for the theatre of intelligence. The 
numerous revivals, even outside that shelter of tradition called the 
Comédie Francaise, of plays by Corneille, Moliére, and, significantly, 
the French dramatist who most completely rationalised the passions, 
Marivaux, bear witness less to routine than to a deep-rooted instinct. 
Still, nothing is more different from life than a revival. Historical or 
ideal reconstruction, such as ‘ Les Fausses Confidences ’, are bound, in 
the end, to give the spectator the same sensation of being left out as the 
inaccessible gardens of ‘ Les Indes galantes’ or ‘ Amphitryon’: rich 


England’s Adopted Painter: Anthony Van Dyck 


DAVID PIPER gives the last 


HE Royal Academy is so constructed that the smaller exhibi- 

tion rooms circle like satellites round the central hall and the 

great gallery, No. III, and it is odd to find those central 

galleries, the focal point of the current exhibition of Flemish 
art, devoted almost exclusively to portraits of the British upper classes, 
painted by that well-known British artist, Vandyke. If you were to 
come for your first visit to the Flemish exhibition straight from looking 
at the British rooms in the Tate Gallery, and you strayed first into these 
central galleries, you might well wonder where the Flemish exhibition 
had got to: looking backwards, past Lawrence, Romney, Reynolds and 
‘Gainsborough, Kneller and Lely, the vista closes inevitably in Van 
Dyck. He was, as the President of the Royal Academy says’so accurately 
in his foreword to the catalogue, the father of English portrait painting. 
In this talk I want to discuss him as a major figure of European art 
but mostly as the springboard for British art, and I shall concentrate on 
Van Dyck in England, as well over half of 
his paintings now on show were made in 
England. 

Van Dyck is usually divided by the art 
historian into four: the first Flemish period, 
that is, until he was about twenty-two; the 
Italian period, between the ages of twenty- 
three and twenty-eight; the second Flemish 
period, four years between twenty-eight and 
thirty-two, and, finally; the English period, 
from his arrival in London in 1632 until his 
premature death in 1641, when he was only 
forty-two years old. All these periods are 
represented in the exhibition, though with 
varying success. 

Anthony Van Dyck was precocious, a child 
prodigy of an artist ; indeed, you meet him 
in this exhibition first at the age of fourteen, 
in the small self-portrait of about 1613, 
which proves at least that he had already 
acquired a considerable technique. By the 
time he was eighteen he was working in 
Rubens’ studio—working not as a pupil but 
as a colleague, though of course a subordinate 
one, Before he was nineteen he was enrolled 
as a Master in the Antwerp Guild of 
Painters, and in July 1620 the great English 
connoisseur and patron, the Earl of Arundel, 
heard from Antwerp that the twenty-one- 
year-old Van Dyck was producing pictures 
that were ‘ beginning to be valued almost as 
highly as those of his master’, Rubens. 
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‘Catherine Manners, Duchess of Buckingham’ (c. 

1633), by Van Dyck. She is wearing a miniature of 

her husband, the 1st Duke of Buckingham, who was 
assassinated in 1628 
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museums. are no token of an artistic renaissance and the restoration of 
Versailles no sign of economic recovery. vie ae 
But out of such considerations slowly grows a notion destined, in my > 
opinion, to mark a decisive turn in the history of the French drama: 
that, if the theatre is to live here, it must be redeemed by intelligence, 
and that intelligence, whether we like it or not, is now to be found 
among the lean cows, not the fat ones; that our stage must turn reso- 
lutely away from escapist display and assume the destitute and per- 
plexed condition which today is the one really common lot. The first, 
the most painful step, is to pass from poverty of ideas, equally demon- 
strated by préces a these and pageantry, to the idea of poverty. By 
daring to take it, Samuel Beckett, an Irishman now writing in French, 
has given us the most important dramatic work of the past few seasons: 
‘En Attendant Godot’. Two lonely, desolate men, on a barren stage, 
vainly wait for a redeemer: a fitting symbol for the present French 
theatre, waiting for someone to bring it back to life. Yet it is in this 
very pessimism that the strongest hope lies: to overcome an illness, 
you must first recognise and accept it—Third Programme 


of three talks on Flemish art 


Arundel seems to have been impressed—for four months later Van Dyck 
was in England with a royal and salaried appointment to James I. This 
proved, however, for some reason, only a fleeting stay: he left after 
four months, and he went on from Antwerp to Italy. 
The work of those early years is well shown, and the eclecticism that 
was to remain a characteristic of his work is already obvious, as are 
its two main sources—Rubens and the Venetian painters, especially Titian. 
Rubens, even apart from his close contact with Van Dyck, was in- 
escapable; he dominated the art of Flanders, indeed that of all north- 
west Europe, imposing himself with such vitality on the visible world 
that none of his colleagues could help but find him there in their own 
paint. The extraordinary thing is that a boy of eighteen was not 
swamped by Rubens, but Van Dyck was not. You can see him, moving 
as it were in the shadow of Rubens, but with a personality already 
distinct, cooler, more delicate, reaching even sometimes almost right 
away from Rubens to the Venetians, as in 
“ The Betrayal of Christ ’ with its magnificent 
rush of broken colour. And in some of his 
works already he is complete, mature in his 
own style: the ‘St. Martin Dividing His 
- Cloak’, painted before he was twenty-two. 
The saint himself, on horseback, is adapted 
from a figure of Titian’s and the picture was 
for long thought to be a Rubens; and yet the 
whole is painted -with that elegance, ineffable 
poise, which is the essential quality of Van 
Dyck. ‘ 
Unfortunately, the work he did in Italy 
during his six years there is only scantily 
represented, but it was here that he fully 
proved himself. Here he worked out in his 
religious pictures that characteristic com- 
promise between the strenuously aspiring 
saints of the Antwerp painters and the 
sweeter gestures of Italian contemporaries 
like Guido Reni; in his portraits, he drew in- 
spiration from the earlier Venetians again, 
and in Genoa he began the great series of 
full-length portraits for which he is now per- 
haps most remembered. He painted the 
Genoese aristocrats from the point of view of. 


renown, and he set up shop in friendly 


an aristocrat, with dignity, with reticence, 
with monumental gravity. His colour now is — 
-more broken and more subtly modulated, — 
deeply glowing. When he returned to Ant 
werp in 1628, he was a master of European 
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Thomas Killigrew and (?) Thomas ‘Carew (c. 1638), by Van Dyck 


Right: ‘ St. Martin Dividing this Cloak’ (c. 1620) 
Illustrations from the Exhibition of Flemish Art 1300-1750 at Burlington House 


with Rubens, as an equal. His colour, sensitive as a chameleon to its 
surroundings, changes again, lightening now to an almost silvery 
dominant tone. His output was tremendous, both in portraits and in 
religious and mythological paintings. 

We do not know why he left this success in his native town to come 
to England, but in 1632 he did. He arrived at the height of his powers, 
and the welcome he received was in keeping with them.- The king, 
Charles I, bestowed on him a knighthood, a pension, a golden chain, and 
a house at Blackfriars. The court sat to him in the moments he could 
spare from painting royalty. Within a year he was fully established, 
incorporated even into thé language. Less than ten years later he was 
dead, and he had been away from England more than eighteen months 
of that short time. His activity in England was in fact about eight years, 
but the impact he made was out of all proportion to the length of his 
stay. 

It is. difficult now to assess the exact force or even nature of this 
impact. The average Englishman of quality was probably uncultivated 
in the visual arts, or at least unconcerned about them. The arts were 
not matters of common give and take, and, apart from a small circle of 
connoisseurs, of no special importance. The earliest attempt at an 
account of Van Dyck that I know is an unpublished memorial notice 
compiled by the physician Baldwin Hamey, about the time of the 
- painter’s death. Considering all that Hamey might have told us, for 
he knew Van Dyck and was painted by him, it is a fabulously dis- 
appointing document. But though he makes virtually only: two points, 
they are of some interest. He emphasises Van Dyck’s sheer technical 
skill, his illusionism, describing how a ten-year-old country girl rushed 
to one of his paintings to dry the tears of a bereaved mother mourning 
for her only son—probably those. of the Virgin Mary in one of Van 
Dyck’s often repeated ‘ Lamentations ’. 

England had not had resident a painter capable of or perhaps even 
interested in producing such effects since Holbein. And with this 
technical magic, Van Dyck imported to England the whole rhythm of 
European baroque painting with which to deploy it. Directly he arrived, 
his production of religious pictures of course almost ceased, as there 
was little market for these in a Protestant country, but he approached 
his sitters in his portraits with the same emotion, though necessarily 
restrained. Till he came, Englishmen were accustomed to have them- 
selves painted as effigies, straight and still they stood, arranged for 
eternity in the niche of the frame, and disposed about them like tomb 
_ furniture, a chair perhaps, a pillar, a curtain, or the hollow shells of their 
armour. Van Dyck used all these accessories, but he caught them into 
the rhythm of his pictures. His portraits are conceived as a whole, not as 
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a figure with objects—the curtains, moving in some divine wind, answer 
the swirl of the cloak, and the pillar soaring beyond echoes the standing 
figure. And sometimes the features, usually pensive, if not melancholy, 
are suffused with overtones which the sitters themselves perhaps did not 
fully comprehend. Northcote admired Van Dyck’s head of Charles I 
as extremely fine; ‘it might almost’, he said, ‘ serve as model to paint 
the Saviour from’. Van Dyck painted Charles the Martyr long before 
the event. 

Dr. Hamey in his obituary notice also commented on the social status 
of Van Dyck; he notices his knighthood, and grants him ‘ together with 
consummate skill in art, a judgement surpassing art’. By ‘ art’, Hamey 
means here I think mere artisan skill, and he refers in this passage 
to the long struggle of painters to be recognised as more than mere 
artisans, at least as professional men. They had won the struggle long 
ago in Italy, but in England they were still regarded as tradesmen, 
like joiners or gilders. Thirty years before, Nicholas Hilliard had 
bitterly but, it seems, vainly resented this. Van Dyck established the 
right of artists to converse with the greatest in the land on terms of 
both intellectual and social equality. If Pliny had not already reckoned 
painting among the seven liberal arts, said Dr. Hamey, ‘it would have 
been only proper to establish an eight-fold order of arts in virtue of 
this one man, who was able to accomplish stupendous things so nobly 
with a, minimum of toil, and who always knew, indifferent to censure, 
exactly when to lay down his brush’. Van Dyck was no sweating crafts- 
man. He is said to have kept great state and entertained lavishly; he 
was on terms of close friendship perhaps with Strafford and certainly 
with that most grandly cavalier of all the cavaliers, the Earl of New- 
castle, who ended a letter to him with ‘ pationately Your Most Humble 
Servant ’. 

When Van Dyck died, he left behind him in this country a number 
of portraits of the first order. You can see some of them in this exhibi- 
tion, some of the loveliest portraits ever painted. Many of the designs 
he used are variations on those he had perfected already in Italy and 
Antwerp, in particular the whole lengths, but the light and the colour 
are’new. The light is everywhere, an English light that suffuses even 
the shadows and shimmers in the clear and cool silks, the liquefaction 
of women’s clothes. The costume he painted in Italy had been of a 
deeper, more crumbling colour, in Antwerp almost always black. 
There is too in these whole lengths a heightened stillness within the 
pictorial movement of the painting, a poised and lucid elegance. Van 
Dyck catches his sitters absolutely balanced in movement, and in that 
moment a personality is realised. 

He is often accused of flattering. Henrietta Maria’s niece, who knew 


2 pictures, to find that the teeth stuck out like defence works. On the 
other hand, the Countess of Sussex, when she received her own portrait, 
was mortified by its verity. ‘ Very ill-favourede ’, she said: ‘ makes me 
Ses quite out of love with myselfe, the face is so bige and so fate that it 
pleases me not at all. It lokes lyke on of the windes poffinge—but ’, she 
adds ruefully, ‘truly I think it tis lyke the originale’. In the great 
pictures, the face tends to get lost in the superb decorative pattern of 
_ the whole, or outshone by the blaze of costume. A pair of opera glasses 
is a great asset; take these, and isolate the face, say, of Penelope Lady 
_ Spencer: it is a young face, but certainly too broad strictly for beauty, 
and it is observed and recorded with the most subtle skill above the 
opalescent sea of her pale blue silks. It is singled out in the precision 

of its modelling from all other faces, the face of a unique individual. 

Of course, Van Dyck did distort or flatter: 


example, the Duchess of Buckingham painted here by both Rubens 
and Van Dyck—first, about 1625, painted by Rubens as a plump jolly 
blonde with a large and broad face. Van Dyck painted her about eight 
years later, and although in the meantime her husband had been brutally 
assassinated, no sorrow could have changed that broad blonde into the 
| almost Gothic tragic brunette shown by Van Dyck: the two faces simply 
would not fit the same skull. I guess that Van Dyck was probably the 

. nearer to the literal truth, not only from comparison with yet other 
portraits of the same lady, but because Rubens’ version makes her look 
so like a cousin of his wife, Isabella Brant. Rubens preferred luscious 
women, particularly Isabella Brant, and he tended to find her in every 


woman he painted; he was a far more compelling artist than Van Dyck, - 


_ compelling everything into a Rubens. There is an early tradition that he 
encouraged Van Dyck to concentrate on portrait painting because he 
feared the younger artist’s rivalry on his own terrain. The reason is 
discountenanced now—it is out of character for Rubens—but he may 
well have encouraged him in portraiture because he recognised in him 

that ability to preserve the individuality of a sitter and yet at the same 

Je time to enhance it, flatter it if you like, by absorbing it into a grand 
pictorial design. A rare ability, the specific quality of a great portrait 

_ painter, and one that in Rubens himself was drowned in the tremendous 
current of his own: style. It is a quality, too, that generally implies a 
relative weakness in the style of its owner, and this is true of Van Dyck. 

_He could sustain the compromise between the sitter and himself as no 

one has done better in single portraits, and in groups of two or three— 


perhaps best of all in his double portraits, those wonderful silent col-_ 


The Other 
By JOHN 


. S. ELIOT reached the age of sixty-five last year: and, with 


the production of his new play, “ The Confidential Clerk’ ak: 


r: the Edinburgh Festival and in London, a point of fame and 
es influence that no English-speaking poet has attained, not even 
; William Butler Yeats, since the death of Tennyson. A member of the 
Order of Merit, a Nobel Prize winner, the high priest of an age in 

poetry that the general public has agreed to consider obscure to the 

point of unintelligibility, and yet a best-seller on both sides of the 
Atlantic, the subject of innumerable theses perpetrated by students of 
| _ every colour and every continent—his views are sought, and reverently 
conned, on the most diverse subjects: 
=? comedy, European culture, the Anglican Church, the university een 

_ in the United States, and a host of others. 

But there is another Eliot, whose views are. all too rarely sought: 
Eliot the craftsman; Eliot the working editor and publisher, above all 
the publisher of poetry; Eliot the professional writer who has to accom- 

-_ modate his work to his many other commitments and the conditions of 
_ the moment. It was with this in mind that I went to see him a little 
while ago. The experience of that Eliot is immense, and has extended 
_ over many years: he has an enormous amount to tell all of us who, 


eee ‘aunt aie by Van Dyck’s isaaikaie ‘often. quote against hin . 
et for she was very distressed, when at length she saw the original of the 


any artist whose style 
is worth noticing distorts. The exhibition supplies various convenient 
opportunities to gauge the manner of his distortion. You can see, for 


English poetry, the future of | 


- the writers who are nearly, but just nor. 


ys. Bi g 

and they fall apart into separate portraits of indivi 
again in the works in which his studio played a large helping hanc 
you can see perhaps rather too often-in this exhibition. He had no he 
power to tie together this composite work in the way that F a had 
and the pictures each become an assemblage of parts. — f, aes, 

But despite the variable quality of the English portraits, they do 
display an extraordinary over-all portrait of the Caroline court, that — 
brilliant, chaste, foppish, melancholy-gay civilisation. Perhaps we tend 
to exaggerate the melancholic temper of Van Dyck in our foreknow-_ — 
ledge of the doom which was so soon to overtake his sitters: of the 
twelve identified Englishmen whose portraits you can see in Gallery ] Ill, 
seven were to fall in the civil wars. The cracks in this society were 
already clearly visible before Van Dyck died, and the evidence pate 
that Van Dyck saw them. During the last eighteen months of his life, 
when Rubens had died and Europe was wide open to the young master, — 
Van Dyck made visits to Antwerp and Paris, and probably, had he ~ 
lived, he would have re-established himself on the Continent. His salary 
here came in irregularly; the King marked down his prices with his own — 
hand; Van Dyck was a luxury that he would soon no longer be able 
to afford. It may well be that Van Dyck always found the English a 
little shocked by his prices; we find even the Earl of Strafford writing 
to his secretary about buying pictures from Van Dyck: ‘get them as 
cheap as you can’. But death interrupted his plans ive moving; he died f 
in London and was buried in St, Paul’s. , 

The English adopted him as their own, and a for he had 
established amongst them a tradition in painting that was to expand— 
for good and for bad—for two centuries. He is the father of the great 
school of English portraiture, and his hereditary likeness lingers in tea = 
style of our painters, not only in their style, but in their sitters: look — 
at the bearing of the men who were later painted by Kneller, by 
Reynolds, and Gainsborough: see how they wear their faces with all — 
Vandyckian superbness, high and proud as houses with shut Be toes 
and horsey, and not interested in defeat—I would claim almost ‘that 
Van Dyck invented the demeanour of the British aristocracy. And, — 
incidentally, much else; the Cavalier legend, for instance: without — 
Van Dyck it would be a Christmas tree without candles, and his por-— 
traits are documents that no historian can ignore. But it is not as 
documents’ that I would commend his works but as paintings of great — 
beauty, the best of them—and the best still go far to support the verdict — 
of the cavalier poet, Robert Herrick, who placed above Holbein and — 
Titian, even above ‘that mighty Ruben ’ ae os glory of the World, 
Vandike ’.—Third Programme : 
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LEHMANN: Des ie ; yes 
in one way or another, are involved in the making or furthering of 
literature. % e 

Take, for instance, She? problem of how a young Deen: is to earn as 
living while writing his poetry. Many—far too many for the openings — 
there are—dream of going into publishing, as Eliot did; and every — 
literary publisher has interviewed streams of such hopeful. candidates — 
in his time. Eliot himself has enjoyed being a publisher, and is of the + 
opinion that he could hardly have found any other occupation: to suit 
his needs so well. And yet he has a warning to give. He was already _ 2 
thirty-nine when he joined his publishing firm, and his Poetic person- 
ality was more or less formed. He is not so sure that it is a good 
for a young man who wants to write, at the outset of ‘his career. Tris is, 
he thinks, too close to literature; it may blunt the unformed 
sensibility. One has to look at so much inferior stuff all the time + 
like a tea-taster or a chocolate-maker, one may lose one’s appetite 
literature altogether. How little the public realises that nine-temths ¢ 
publisher’s time is spent in dealing with manuscripts that are : ejected, 
projects that do not come off, and those terrible bord ¢ f 
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_ Editor of ‘The Criterion’ 

For seventeen years Eliot had the advantage of editing the famous 
Criterion. With such a magazine one has, it would seem, a pre-view of 
the young writers, and can winnow them before they reach the stage 

_ of being ready with a book. Eliot enjoyed every minute of those editing 

_ days, and considers that The Criterion was one of the most important 
and rewarding of his activities; but all the same he is not so sure that 
it was a great advantage from the publishing point of view, in spite of 

the fact that The Criterion was published by the same firm to which 

he was literary adviser: perhaps the indirect results, the connections 
{ The Criterion brought him with interesting people of unusual mind and 
| 
, 
7 


imagination, were more valuable than the direct results. It seems to him, ~ 


as he looks back, that he got very little fiction out of it for his firm; 
for one thing, the people who write good short stories do not necessarily 

' write novels; and, for another, he found it extraordinarily difficult to 
sift out more than half a dozen stories in a year that were up to the 
standard he had set himself. But The Criterion did help him to find 
new poets, and to give them the most valuable kind of start. Appearing 
im a magazine of the prestige that Eliot built up for The Criterion, 
their poems were carefully read by their potential public long before 
they had enough for a book, and a prejudice in their favour was created. 
To have a circle of believers, however small, converted before the 
dangerous step of first book publication, may make all the difference 
between success and failure. 

It is often said that the most valuable function of an intelligent 
Magazine, under the direction of a good editor, is to create a ‘ climate 
of ideas’. Eliot would agree with this, but takes the view that an editor 
must be careful not to push himself forward too much in the process. 
He should not try to impose any unity of ideas on everyone else, but 
rather try to find agreement on the subjects that are significant for dis- 
cussion at any particular time, under any given conditions. Pushing this 
conception to an extreme; one might almost say that he should have 
what Keats thought a poet should have: negative capability, as his 
chief quality. Eliot has known editors who have made a success by 
withdrawing their own personalities almost completely. And yet he is 
only too ready to admit that good editors are made to other patterns 
as well, that they can also be men who have strong guiding ideas and 
impose their personality on a magazine in a decisive way. He even takes 
the view that he was more the positive kind of editor himself than the 
negative; if he had not been, The Criterion would have had a very 
different character, because these two types of editor produce different 
kinds of magazines. 

Then there is the type of editor who writes nearly the whole of his 
magazine himself; which Eliot considers a narrow achievement, but 
valuable too when the editor has an interesting mind and the gifts of a 
brilliant pamphleteer: Wyndham Lewis with The Enemy is the obvious 
example. 

Eliot would, I think, agree that a good editor or publisher may be 
able to get more out of a creative writer than his work appears at first 
to promise; may in fact be able to help him realise himself more 
completely and more truly—while a bad editor may only force his 
authors along lines that are alien to their natural talents. He is even of 
the opinion that the chance impulsion of an outward circumstance may 

play a very large part in the creative process, and be the cause of a 


_ And this opinion is strongly reinforced by his own, to me especially 
interesting, experience. Several times in his life he has thought he would 
never write another line of poetry. He believed that the completion of 
his work had come when he had written ‘ The Hollow Men’; and he 
alleges that it was only because his publisher had begun to bring out 
a little series of single ‘ Ariel’ poems, and he let himself promise to 
contribute, that he began to write again. And writing the ‘ Ariel ’ pieces 
—among the most beautiful and most widely admired of his works— 
sed the stream of his poetry that he imagined had dried up, and led 
rectly to ‘ Ash Wednesday’. Again, he remembers feeling that he had 
_ written himself out just before ‘The Rock’ was commissioned. He had 
‘0 write it, and complete it by the deadline he had been given; and as 
he worked he began to feel a growing pleasure and interest in dramatic 
z, a power he had not been fully aware that he possessed. 
e Rock’ led directly to ‘ Murder in the Cathedral’; and though 
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poem, a play, or a novel that the writer scarcely knew he had in him. - 


we 
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_Eliot considers that poetic drama is applied poetry—if pure poetry 
- happens to get into it by the way, that is just.a chance that one must — 


be grateful for—nevertheless, a surprising thing happened with ‘ Murder 
in the Cathedral ’. There were lines and fragments in his original version 
that had to be discarded in the course of production. The producer took 
the view that they were too difficult to get across on the stage, and Eliot 
bowed to his judgment. But he had an obstinate fondness for the frag- 
ments, and they stayed in his mind. Gradually he saw a new poem, 
a work of pure poetry, shaping itself round them, and in the end it 
came out as “ Burnt Norton.’ One remembers that ‘ Burnt Norton” was 
originally published before the war, separately from the other 
* Quartets ’; and Eliot maintains that it might easily have remained in 
its isolated beauty if it had not been for the outbreak of war. He had 
by then become almost entirely absorbed in the problem of writing for 
the stage: he might have gone straight on from ‘ The Family Reunion” 
to another play. The war, however, so totally changed the conditions of 
our lives at the beginning, it threw us in on our own inner resources 
so much, that it seemed impossible to continue writing for the stage. 
The result was that Eliot added ‘ East Coker’ to ‘ Burnt Norton’: and 
in writing ‘East Coker’ he began to see the possibility of making the 
* Quartets’ into a set of four. 

Oddly enough, he experienced some doubt and anxiety in completing 
them in this way. Most of his admirers would agree that they wonder- 
fully enhance one another, and that as a set they have a greater beauty 
than any one could have had by itself. And yet Eliot feared that he 
might seem to be repeating himself: one of his strongest impulses as a 
poet has been to avoid exploring again what he feels he has already 
explored as far as he is able. It strikes him as very odd how some poets, 
Browning for instance, have gone on churning out their stuff in their 
old age without taking any step forward or making any new discovery. 


‘Why go on and on doing what you have already done well? He wants 


each poem or group of poems to be different, a separate creation; and he 
even takes the view that Milton may have made a mistake in writing 
* Paradise Regained’ after ‘ Paradise Lost’; while ‘Samson Agonistes ’ 
owes its greatness to the fact that it is different, something new, a new 
victory. 

Does the same thing apply to his experiments in prosody for the plays? 
He has told us how he gradually evolved for himself a kind of dramatic 
poetry that would be capable of being used in the most ordinary every- 
day scenes and in moments of intense emotion and poetic revelation as 
well. He has described that process up to the completion of ‘ The Cock- 
tail Party’, each play marking a further stage in his progressive conquest 
of his medium. To many of us ‘ The Confidential Clerk’ shows that 
medium even further relaxed, though only slightly; some might say on 
the verge of ceasing to be poetry at all; but Eliot will not admit more 
than that he feels himself more at home with his new medium in ‘ The 
Confidential Clerk ’ than in ‘ The Cocktail Party ’, and is therefore more 
satisfied with the former as drama. 


Dramatic Prosody 

Yet it is difficult to believe that a poet who has shown such a strong 
instinct for development will be able to rest content with the present 
stage of his dramatic prosody. Through Shakespeare’s thirty-six plays 
the handling of the verse is gradually changing all the time, and one can 
distinguish three periods: a movement from his formal blank verse 
accompanied by frequent rhyming couplets of the first period towards 
the wonderfully free and varied use of the same five-beat line in the 
great middle period; and on from that kind of verse which could, if 
Shakespeare really wanted, assimilate the colloquial with only the 
slightest poetic heightening, to something which, in the last plays, was 
condensed and tightly held in a new way. Only perhaps a genius as great 
as Shakespeare himself could have foretold that the prosody of 
* Cymbeline ’ would eventually follow the prosody of ‘ Macbeth’: and 
yet I cannot help thinking that an intelligent contemporary student 
would have felt certain that it would change in some way or other. So 
with Eliot; one cannot tell what the next stage will be, but sooner or 
later one feels that he will inevitably react from his present extremity of 
relaxed verse. Eliot himself will not be drawn on this subject: much, 
no doubt, will depend on the lesson he draws from seeing ‘ The Con- 
fidential Clerk’ played again and again in New York as well as London. 

Whatever the critics and the public may think, Eliot does not con- 
sider that his two post-war poetic dramas are really poetry at all in the 
sense that ‘ Marina’ or ‘ East Coker’ are poetry. A few years ago he 
again had the feeling that he might never write any more pure poetry; 

(continued on page 182) 
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January 20-26 


Wednesday, January 20 


Chinese and North Korean prisoners-of-war, 
who refused to go home, are handed over 
to United Nations authorities by Indian 
custodial force 

The Queen holds investiture in Christ- 
church, New Zealand 

The B.B.C. is given permission to set up 
six more television stations 


Thursday, January 21 


Nationa! Coal Board offers wage increases 
to miners on condition that the principle 
of higher output is accepted. Transport 
Commission offers railwaymen a pay 
increase of six per cent. 


President Eisenhower presents his Budget 
proposals to U.S. Congress 


West Indies defeat England in first Test 
match in Jamaica 


Friday, January 22 


Three western Foreign Ministers arrive in 
Berlin to prepare for four-power con- 
ference 


Anti-British demonstrations take place in 
several Spanish cities. French Govern- 
ment complains of speech made by 
Spanish High Commissioner in Morocco 

British Ambassador in Cairo is instructed 
to raise-with Egyptian Government ques- 
tion of murder of two British soldiers in 
Suez Canal Zone 


Saturday, January 23 


Mr. Molotov arrives in Berlin and states 
that he wants a general discussion on 
international situation in which Com- 
munist China shall take part 

Two more British soldiers are reported 
missing in Suez Canal Zone 

British Chargé d’ Affaires holds important 
discussion ‘on oil with Persian Foreign 
Minister 


Sunday, January 24 

Western Foreign Ministers hold final meet- 
ing before conference with Russia 

The Randall Commission’s report on U.S. 
foreign economic policy is published in 
Washington 

Mr. Sharett, former Foreign 
forms new Israel Government 


Minister, 


Monday, January 25 
Berlin conference opens with speeches by 
Mr. Eden, M. Bidault, and Mr. Molotov 


More anti-British demonstrations take place 
in Madrid 


Butter and cooking fats to be derationed on 
May 8 


Tuesday, January 26 


Mr. Dulles accepts agenda proposed by Mr. 
Molotov for Berlin Conference 


Secretary of State for War announces re- 
sults of enquiries into allegations against 
conduct of British army in Kenya 
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The opening session of the four-power conference in the Allied Control 
Council building in Berlin on January 25, Facing the camera is the 
Russian delegation led by Mr. Molotov; on the left, Mr. Eden and the 
British delegation; on the right, Mr. Dulles and the Americans; and, in 
the foreground, the French with M. Bidault in the chair. At this session 
Mr. Eden and IM. Bidault urged that the German and Austrian problems 
should be dealt with first; Mr. Molotov replied by setting out the 
Russian case against any association between Germany and the 
Western Powers 
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The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh being welcomed by the people of 
Greymouth in South Island, New Zealand, early last week. They after- 
wards left in the royal train for Christchurch, South Island’s largest 
city, where they stayed for four days. The Queen and the Duke are due 
to sail for Australia on Saturday 


Right: she worid s first atomic-powered submarine, the ‘ Nautilus’, after 
it had been sdunched by os pm ae at Groton, Connecticut, on 
- anuary 21 = keg 
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The transfer to the United Nations of 22,6 
Korean prisoners-of-war who have refused 
Indian custodial force last week. The 
prisoners being brought over to the Unite 
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panish Morocco last week proclaimed their refusal to-recognise the new Sultan 
thering in Tetuan on January 21 they reaffirmed their loyalty to the former 
sed by the French last year. The photograph shows the assembly listening to 
ielamation (signed by over 400 Moorish leaders) being read to them 
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Spanish students giving the fascist salute during demonstrations 

outside the British Embassy in Madrid on January 22, demand- 

ing the return of Gibraltar to Spain, Sir John Balfour, the 

| British Ambassador, has protested to the Spanish Government 

, My ' about its failure to protect British properties during these and 
; pif g similar demonstrations in Granada, Seville, and Malaga 
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munist Chinese and North . ise ; 

lated was completed by the ree’ 

Shows the first batch of A new acquisition by the National Trust: Tintinhull House, Somerset 

Lommand from the neutral (about five miles north-west of Yeovil), A beautiful example of a small 

manor house, it was built in the seventeenth century and has a semi- 

- formal garden of about four acres. The house has been given to the 
Trust by Mrs, Reiss, the owner 


+ Me 


A photograph taken last week from the deck of the British 
frigate H.M.S. ‘Wrangler’ during its search for the wreckage 
of the Comet aircraft which crashed off Elba on January 10. 
On the right are marker buoys which indicate the possible 
position of the wreckage as established by under-water radar 


Left: the effigy of the late Queen Mary, carved by Sir 
William Reid Dick, which is now in position next to that of 
King George V on the tomb in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
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ers perhaps this ae has had something to do. withilabe: view, 


which he sometimes leans, that the creative advance in our age will be — 
_ either in the new poetic drama or in prose fiction; and in this connection 
he finds the novels of Henry Green, for instance, of considerable 
Significance. He will admit that in the middle of the war some striking — 


oe fo new talent did appear in English poetry—and he remembers with 
pleasure that he published some of it himself. And yet he feels a sense 


of disappointment that so much less has come of it than one expected, 


= so little has appeared since that gives one yet any great hope for the 


future. 


He sees the same crisis at work in American poetry. For two or three 
young American poets, Robert Lowell and Richard Wilbur, for instance, 
he has a continuing respect; but, remembering what a nest of American 


singing birds of the same generation there seemed ‘to be a decade ago, 
he is dismayed to observe how many of them appear to have spoilt their 


chances and depreciated their own value by writing too much, by ex- 


‘The Way to God iiideiehe Reason _ : 


W. R. MATTHEWS, Dean oe St 


By the Very Rey. 


T may be that some will doubt whether the way of reason is a way 
to God at all. They may point to the fact that hardly anyone seems 
to’be converted by argument alone, and they may point to the 
further fact that quite a number of people appear to have reasoned 
themselves out of religion. Admitting all this, we must still maintain 
that the reason offers us a way to God, and we can see why this must 
be so. The aim of reason is truth. The man who really follows the path 
of reason is looking for a particular kind of good—to know the truth. 


' That is the satisfaction and fulfilment of the quest of reason. 


once: 


modern thought but the modern absence of thought. 
- foolish enough to deny that there is much thinking going on today 


If we believe in God as revealed in Christ we must believe that He 
is the supreme value, and that in Him all the thirsts of our spirits are 
met and satisfied. And among them is the thirst for knowledge of the 
truth. You remember that Christ said not only that He is the way and 
the light, but also the truth. He could not be the way and the light 
unless He was the truth as well. It seems clear, then, that to use our 
reason is a duty and can be a religious act. A great philosopher said 
“ Thinking is divine worship’. If he meant sincere and reverent 
thinkipg he was right. 

We often hear it said that modern thought has undermined religion, 
or at least has made it more difficult to believe than it used to be. 
And there is a sense in which that is true: I will deal with it later. 
But here I am going to say something which may strike you as a 
paradox. I believe that the chief obstacle to religious faith today is not 
I am not 


of a high order; certainly in very many directions we have surpassed 


- the intellectual achievements of our fathers. But I do not think 
- that we give as much attention as they did to the fundamental questions; 


to the problems that lie behind all thinking and all living. In former 


times people were ignorant of many subjects on which we are very well - 


informed, but my impression is that they often saw more clearly than 
we do the ultimate questions which matter and which affect all our 
lives, and many of them found some answer to those questions in the 
religion of Christ. Perhaps we might say that they had more wisdom 


and less knowledge, and we have so much knowledge that we often 


find it hard to see the wood for the trees. 

Anyone who stays a moment to think about himself and his life in 
this world is confronted by the need for meaning: our reason impels 
us to a kind of faith and hope that there really is some scheme of 


_ things, some significance and meaning in existence. We do not easily 


accept the dismal conclusion that there is, in the last resort, no sense in 
existence. But what is this sense? What is thjs- meaning? When we 
really face this problem of meaning we realise that we have to grapple 


with it, and at the same time we realise that much of our know- 


ledge throws practically no light at all on this problem. What does it 
profit me to know a great deal about the stars and the atoms if I have no 


clue to the riddle of my own position in the universe, my own nature — 
and destiny, and the purpose of life? That popular phrase, ‘I haven’t 


caring enough 


suffering from a similar blight; but. eget kenny 


one of form in France. The innovators in French 4 
remind one, have to fight against a tradition with far more n " 
defined rules than ours; and for that reason perhaps so often lose them- 
selves in formlessness; or make fruitless \ggearnine in the en. 
of prose poetry. 

In poetry, as in all other spheres oF feiaiie: creative cidegoie. 
advance begins again when a poet of great power, young or old, shows — 
the way. Perhaps the lead will - from Eliot himself; for it in ie 
impossible to believe that chance or an importunate publisher will not — 
once more renew the flow of pure poetry in a man who, though in his — 
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“sixty-sixth year, is still so full of creative vigour. How pleasant to know — 


Mr. Eliot; and to find him so ready, in the midst of all his theatrical and — 
other labours, to discu8s all these problems and reveal so much that is 
fascinating about his work to a humble and admiring younger colleague. — 
—Third Praga, 
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a clue ’, is most expressive. It inca surely a complete pcplentys It 
describes the state of mind of large numbers of people now on the - 
fundamental questions. In reply to the question “How does life make _ 
sense? *, ‘How does existence get a meaning? ’, they would have to 
say ee simply haven’t a clue’. And yet the question is a reasonable one. _ 
It is reason that leads us to ask it. sd 
Reason, we may say, takes us to the bounds of faith, And if bs 
make the venture of faith then I have a clue. If I believe in God 
revealed in Christ, there is in my hand at least the beginning of an 
answer, and this belief is not simply credulity. There are many good — 
reasons for believing in God, in a creative mind behind all that exists, 
and for believing that God has revealed Himself to us. I do not think — 
that the existence of God can be demonstrated so conclusively by reason - 
that everyone who understands the argument must be convinced, but 


_I do claim that belief in God is rational, in that it can be defended — 


by arguments which have real weight. 
I know that today many philosophers would call themselves | 
“ agnostics *, and some would go so far as to say that the Proposition ; 
‘God exists’ is meaningless, but I would observe that these agnostic — 
thinkers do not agree among themselves and are agnostics for different 
reasons. And I would add that if we are to reckon the testimony of 
this philosophy, as surely we ought to do, then we must not confine 
our attention to one school, or one phase, in the long history of 
philosophy. We ought to look at the whole long line of great thinkers, 
and then we shall find that the great tradition, which includes most 
of the great names from Plato onwards,:has certainly held that the 
question, ‘Does God exist?’, is a real and meaningful question of 
the utmost importance. And the members—the representatives—of this 
great tradition have, on the whole, I would says been on athe side of the 
affirmative answer and of religious faith. 
~You will remember that I admitted there was a sense in which modern 
knowledge had produced difficulties for religious belief. I do not think 
it has had this effect with regard to the fundamental belief, the belief 
in God. On the contrary, it seems to me to be less difficult intellectually _ 
to believe in God sr face ico say, ity mer peas ee 
is due partly to the fact that some of the rival interpretations of the _ A 
universe have had some staggering blows. - Take materialism, for 
example. Not only is materialism in both its forms, the old-fashioned 
form and the form of dialectical pigeigwem seis 3 
a 
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theory, Cee cat Gace peace Gee 
simply because no one knows what the word ‘ matter” means. 
Some of the accepted doctrines of the Christian faith, 
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; ~ of many ge aerators: a see ve represent profound relics experience. 
____ If we are anxious to know the whole truth we certainly do not want to 
lose all this. We must then, I suggest, strive to preserve the precious 
_ substance of religious reality which they contain by translating them 
- out of the language and modes of thought of other times into terms of 
our own day and generation, and I would like to express the wish that 
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_ preting its message. 

t brings me to a point which I wish to emphasise. We have 
plenty of criticism of the Church, and many kind persons are ready 
to explain what is wrong with it, but I do not often hear it said that 

_ Christians do not think hard enough, and yet that would be a true 
indictment. The Church is called to be-a believing and praying and 
_ evangelising fellowship, it is true, but also to be a thinking fellowship. 
Did you ever reflect what ardent and creative thinking went on in the 
i ago Church when people like St. Paul were struggling with the 
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the Church was more courageous and sincere in this business of reinter- © 


great problem of how to interpret the meaning of Christ for the wong? 
We Christians believe that St. Paul and others, at that time, were 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, but that did not mean that they did not 
have to stretch their minds. The same duty lies on us. We too, in 
our generation, have to think hard on the same all-important subject, 
and the Holy Spirit is in and with the Church today as He was then, 
seeking to guide us all into truth. 

The effort of the reason, I suggest, could be summed up very well 
as ‘the struggle for meaning "—for meaning on every level up to the 
highest—the meaning of existence, of life, of the world. If we have 
accepted faith in God revealed in Christ, we have a clue, we have the 
clue, but it is a clue and not the final and complete answer. Unlimited 
tracks lie open for further reflection. Innumerable questions present 
themselves. We can grow indefinitely in the knowledge of God. In that 
greatest of all researches there is no finality short of the vision of God 
of the perfected saint—Home Service 


The Beliefs of Science 


By the Rev. E. H. ROBERTSON, Assistant Head of Religious Broadcasting, B.B.C. 


science. Whenever there is a clash between science and 

religion, it is always assumed that science must be right 

because it is reasonable. Religion, if it differs at all, must 
then be altered to fit the conclusions of science. This assumption that 
Science is based upon reason and is therefore much <learer and more 
solid than religion has recently been attacked by a scientist. He is 
Michael Polanyi. He is well suited to deal with the relation between 
science and religion, both by his training and by the clarity of his 
thought. He was trained as a scientist—a physicist, in fact. In recent 
years he has turned to sociology, and holds a chair in social studies in 
the University of Manchester. 

His attack was published recently in a paper called The Stability of 
Beliefs.* It begins with a description of recent trends: the process of 
philosophic and scientific enlightenment, he says, has shaken the stability 
of beliefs once held as articles of faith. It has come to be regarded as 
an offence against reason to assert any belief uncritically. People talk 
of the danger of obscurantism, but there is really a far greater menace 
in unrestricted free thought, or what is said to be free thought. Against 
what are called the evils of dogmatism our generation has sought to 
protect itself by upholding the principle of doubt. That principle, which 
rejects any open affirmation of faith, has, for three centuries, been 
continuously at work eliminating all uncritical affirmations of faith. 
The principle of doubt is, of course, an important one, as Michael 
Polanyi himself recognises,.but when it is applied too leng it becomes 
itself an element of faith, and this has unfortunate results which Polanyi 
compares with some of the experiments which have recently been made 
in the therapeutic use of penicillin. The first dramatic results could 
not be repeated in later experiments, for the diseases to which penicillin 
was at first applied successfully tended to transform themselves into 
_ forms that are resistant to the drug. Indeed, in the same way, a con- 
- tinued application of the principle of doubt seems to have converted 
all forms of faith into beliefs that elude the edge of our scepticism. 

Dr. Polanyi gives us two short quotations which illustrate this per- 
_ fectly. The first is from Dr. Koestler, who was at one time a Marxist. 
Tt is expressed in terms which he used when he was still a firm believer 
_ in Marxism. Here are his words: 

My party education had equipped my mind with such elaborate 

- shock-absorbing buffers and elastic defences that everything seen and 
_ heard became automatically transformed to fit a preconceived pattern. 


_ The second quotation is by a Freudian, Karin Horney, again in terms 
used when he was still a’ convinced believer in the teaching of Freud. 
_ Here are the words he uses: 
+3 The system of theories which Freud has gradually developed is so 
_ consistent that when one js once en in them it is difficult to 
rvations unbiased by his way of thinking. 
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simply from what we call facts. The same thing has happened to 
Science as happened to Marxism and Freudianism: it has become 
immune from the attacks of doubt because it is itself based upon a 
form of scepticism. Polanyi holds that when you examine them the 
propositions embodied in natural science are not derived simply or 
directly from the data of experience and that they can neither be 
verified nor falsified by experience according to any definite rule. Dis- 
covery, verification, and falsification proceed according to certain 
maxims which cannot be precisely formulated, still less proved or dis- 
proved. Their application relies on a personal judgment. These maxims 
and the art of interpreting them may be said to constitute the premises 
of science, but they might equally be called our scientific beliefs. They 
are embodied in a tradition which we may call the tradition of science. 
The continued existence of this tradition depends upon the existence 
of a group of people (customarily described as scientists), who have 
agreed to accept it. Unless this were so and unless there was a con- 
sistency amongst scientists, the continued coherence of scientific opinion, 
the meaning of such terms as ‘ scientific statement’, would be reduced 
to little or nothing. Polanyi is prepared to accept the tradition of 
science as true, but none the less he recognises that it must be accepted 
as a belief and not something which can be proved. 

To show the full force of this thesis he compares it with the atti- 
tude of certain primitive tribes to their own magic. He takes as an 
example some researches done by Evans-Pritchard on the Zande. Azande 
people believe in the power of a certain poisoned oracle. The oracle 
answers questions through the effects on a chicken of a poisonous sub- 
stance called benge. Evans-Pritchard shows that it is quite impossible 
to prove to the Azande people that they are believing in something 
which is false. Any suggestion that the benge they use may be natural 
poison is resisted. Evans-Pritchard tells how he often asked an Azande 
what would happen if they were to administer benge to a chicken 
without asking a question, or if they were to give an extra portion to 
a chicken which-had recovered from the usual dose. An Azande, he 
says, does not know what would happen, and is not interested in what 
would happen. No one has been fool enough to waste such good oracle 
poison in making such pointless experiments. Only a European could 
imagine such a stupid waste. Indeed, says Evans-Pritchard, were a 
European to make the test in which his view proved Azande opinion 
wrong, the tribes would not be impressed. They would simply stand 
amazed at the credulity of the European. If the chicken died they 
would say it was not good benge—the very fact of the chicken dying 
proved that. 

Dr. Polanyi finds a parallel here to the way in which those under 
trial in communist countries seem to be immune from criticism of the 
outside world. A person who, according to western ideas, is entirely 
innocent, will confess to acts Of sabotage because he shares the funda- 
mental assumptions of his accusers. Both assume that if a boiler explodes 
or a train is derailed, somebody has been guilty of sabotage. We had 
an interesting eee of that on Christmas Eve when two disastrous 
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_ train accidents were reported to the world, In New Zealand investiga- 
tion soon proved that an erupted volcano had caused the bridge to be 
Swept away, and the train crashed into the waters. In Czechoslovakia 
an accident of equal gravity occurred at the same time, and imme- 
2 diately a number of people were arrested on charge of sabotage. 

E As in the magical framework, the idea of accidental damage is ex- 
_ cluded. The communist prisoner may resist the accusation at first, but 
when it is persistently borne in upon him from all sides by the examin- 


he begins to believe himself guilty. So he eventually interprets any 
oversight he may. have committed, or even his silent discontent which 
he may have harboured, as an act of conspiracy. Soon he sees himself 
guilty of something which can be atoned only by signing the confession. 
. On the grounds on- which he had always condemned others he must 
now condemn himself. And.so the circle is closed and there is no way 
out of it: there is no possjbility of criticism from outside. 
i But we need not come into the higher controversial field of com- 
_ munist trials to see parallels to the behaviour of primitive people. Dr. 
Polanyi takes an interesting example from the history of chemistry. He 
refers to some experiments made early this century by Dr. H. P. 
Baker. Dr. Baker discovered that intensive drying of chemicals could 
sometimes prevent what was normally a rapid chemical reaction. These 
experiments did not fit in with the discoveries of science, and they 
were soon treated in much the same way as an Azande treated the 
Criticism of his poison oracle. -This example from chemistry is a 
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ET us resolve to try to make the utmost use of the vegetable plots 
this year. After such a lovely autumn the soil is already coming 
down nicely. Seize every opportunity with the crops when the 
conditions are right. How often have you said to yourself 

‘Ti leave it until tomorrow’, and in the night it has rained in torrents 
so that you have had to start working the ground all over again, missing 
the golden chance. Take my tip for the future and once the ground 
is right, in with the crops that are due for planting. 

Do not misunderstand me and sow everything at once; that would 
be a great mistake. What your aim should be is regular supplies over 
the whole year, so avoid sowing too much at one time;-‘ little and often” 
is the motto, except, of course, the main crops which are separate jobs 
on their own, potatoes and onions being good examples. Carrots and 
‘lettuce, on the other hand, should be sown to form a succession, a few 
at a time, and if two rows, say, are sufficient to supply your needs for 
three weeks, then sow the right amount every three weeks. Try to 
avoid gluts of anything; that is as bad as scarcity. Try to have every- 
thing perfectly young and fresh. What is nicer than a dish of young 
carrots? Sow lettuce in short rows thinly, just sufficient to meet the 
demand. Allow them to grow undisturbed where sown and thin down 
to a foot apart each way. Look at the time saved—no transplanting, 
the young plants receive no check, and after about a month you will 
. soon realise the benefits from very thin sowing. 

Is there anything ready for planting at once? 
_ Jerusalem artichokes. This is a much despised vegetable, but cook it 
properly and see whether you really do like it or not. Do not put them 
gn some old spot where nothing seems to flourish, but give them a 
nicely worked piece of ground with plenty of leaf soil in; allow eighteen 
_ inches between the tubers in rows three feet apart, and run the rows 
north to south if you can. The Jerusalem artichokes are perfectly hardy, 
so do not worry and think it is too early for planting. 
__ Shallots can also be planted the first chance you have, and although 
they will grow almost anywhere it does pay to give them an open site 
in heart. Allow them a foot apart each way to give you room 
to run the hoe between them to keep down the weeds. I do not think 
_ the majority of people realise how many uses this vegetable can be 
P it to; just because it is easy to grow, it iseeften despised. In some 
g nS onions are not a success and if you have little room to spare 
try a few garlic this year? You need only a short 
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ing magistrate, and by the evidence extorted from his former associates, 


One ofthe first is~ 


peculiarly powerful one because today these experiments which aroused 
some considerable interest from 1900 to 1930 are almost forgotten. 
Text books of chemistry which accumulate published data go on record- 
ing Dr. Baker’s observations in detail, merely adding the usual phrase 
that ‘their validity is not yet established’, or that ‘some of his find- 
ings are disputed by later workers, but the technique is difficult ’. 

Active scientists no longer take any interest in these phenomena, for ~ 
in view of their present understanding of chemical processes they are 
convinced that most of them must be wrong. They do not go on 
repeating experiments to prove that they are wrong. This being so, their 
attitude towards these experiments is now similar to that of the Azande 
towards Evans-Pritchard’s suggestion of trying out the effect of oracle 
poisoning without the accompanying incantation. We shrug our 
shoulders and refuse to waste our time on such pointless enquiries. The 
process of selecting facts for our attention is the same in science as 
among the Azande. 

But Michael Polanyi, like the rest of us, would believe that science 
is more often right in its application. You will see that Dr. Polanyi is 
not saying that science is wrong; he is simply saying that it fails to 
recognise that its beliefs can be criticised only from within the system. 
All attempts to ground it on eternal truths are futile. The placing of 
science in this way on the same level as religion as something that 
also depends on its own assumptions and its own system of beliefs will 
help a great deal in the continuing debate between science and religion. 
—General Overseas Service 


Planning the New Year’s Garden 


| By F. H. STREETER 


row to give you plenty, and it will be off the ground in time for 
another autumn crop. Buy a few bulbs—half a pound is plenty— 
then divide the bulbs by separating the little quarters which you will 
find under the white skins, and these are what you plant, nine inches 
apart and one foot in the row. Plant them next the shallots and they will 
both come off almost together, thus making the most of your ground. 

If by any chance you did not get in a few broad beans last autumn, 
try to get a row in of a very early variety now, Aquadulce Claudia. 
These broad beans make a long root with rootlets on either side, so they 
need a nice deep-rooting medium to get them at their best. Sow 
double rows with the seeds placed six inches apart and staggered, no - 
closer, and three inches deep. I believe in drills; you can see exactly 
how. the seeds are placed and be sure they are resting on the firm 
soil. You see some people planting with a dibber and dropping the 
seed in, but my advice is ‘Don’t’ and please do not soak the seeds 
previously, thinking you are helping them. 

Remember to make out your seed order as soon as you can. Try 
some of the lovely South African annuals for the warm spots in your 
garden. If the antirrhinum rust destroyed your plants last year do not 
give up the idea of having them again but grow some of the rust- . 
resisting sorts and put them on a fresh piece of ground; their names 
are Pink Freedom, Victory, Wisley Bridesmaid, Wisley Cheerful, and 
Wisley Golden Fleece. Not every single plant can be guaranteed, but 
they are well worth trying. 

Arctotis is a lovely thing of which there are many hybrids, and they 
last well in water indoors; a bowl of these is first-class. The miniature 
hybrid sunflowers are another grand line, and remember there are 
annual carnations; sow the seed for these this month and they will 
flower all the summer. Ask for improved marguerite carnations; they 
are easy to grow and continue to flower until cut down by frost. Try a 
few Golden Gleam nasturtiums if your soil is terrible; these are nothing 
like the old varieties but dwarf growers, sweetly scented and a mass of 
double flowers all through the season until cut down by frost; or, if you 
have an eyesore spot, try growing a row of the tall mixture kind and 
stick them like peas; they will hide anything. Do have a group or two 
of sweet scented mignonette; I love to see this plant grown in pots. It 
needs firm ground and some mortar rubble and then it is perfectly happy. 
Another thing you must have is dwarf white tobacco plant; that remains 
open all day. You can also have this in scarlet now if you like— 
Nicotiana—Home Service 
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American Relations with China 

Sir,—I do not pretend to know much about 
the state of American public opinion in relation 
to the recognition of Communist China (THE 
LISTENER, January 21), other than the impres- 
sion gained in the course of ordinary conversa- 
tion during a recent two months visit to the 
States. ; 

Two things seem to emerge: first, the view 
that the British attitude was one dictated pri- 


marily by economic expediency and the advan- 
tages to Britain of trade with China. Such an | 


attitude was judged to be non-moral. Second, 
that since China is seen as an aggressor against 
the United Nations in Korea, her admittance 
to the U.N. would make nonsense of all that the 
U.N. stands for. 

I think that some at least of the citizens of 
America see the United Nations as the bulwark 
of morality in internatiorial politics and are quite 
genuinely puzzled by the implications of the 
admittance of China.—Yours, etc., 

Wallington D. MACARTHUR 


‘Anatomy of Terrorism’ 

Sir,—On January 14 three speakers on the 
Home Service (the names were not given in 
Radio Times) spent half an hour discussing 
the ‘ Anatomy of Terrorism’. It was disappoint- 
ing. ‘ Terrorism’ was so narrowly defined that 
the only aspect of its anatomy which came under 
review was, in effect, the murderous violence 
against which the British Government has been 
mobilising large forces to reinforce the police 
in Malaya and Kenya. 

One realises, of course, that a B.B.C. talk 
must be limited in its scope. This one was 
sharply focused to deal with some of the griev- 


ances which had led to revolt, and then to ex- 


plain and justify the use of force to crush the 
terrorists. It was a good talk: but I thought it 
had the wrong title. I listened in vain for any 
‘ Anatomy of Terrorism’. 

I had been hoping for an analysis of terror as 
a weapon: one which is used not only by mid- 
night murderers against the management of 
some European estate, but on a larger stage by 
the armed forces of a government against its 
enemies. Some of us still remember the revul- 
sion against the ‘ Furchtbarkeit’, the ‘ frightful- 

ess’, of the Kaiser’s armed forces in 1914. 
Many, perhaps most, of the ‘ war crimes’ of the 


- second world war were attempts to compel 


obedience by terrorism. 

So terrorism js not only the fighting method 
of those whose arms are few or bad. Hilaire 
Belloc’s couplet sticks in the mind like a burr, 

. . ‘We have got The Maxim Gun, and they 
have not’. What of Mussolini’s young hopeful, 
who dropped his bombs on the Ethiopian regi- 
ments and rejoiced to see them ‘ open out like a 
rose” Was that not terrorism? 

Is ‘there a line to be drawn? If s0, etek 
I lived in Ireland during those years so delicately 
called “ The Troubles’. Sinn Fein had jts armed 
squads who stabbed, and shot, and bombed, and 


burned: the Government (it was still the British 


Government) filled its lorries with tough ex- 


_ soldiers in police caps, the ‘ Black-and-Tans’. 


Which were the terrorists? There is plenty more: 
“napalm ’, for example. 

Such a " discussion might throw some fights on 

a very ill-explored corner of the subject: how 


= 


far does terrorism succeed in its aim? Do the 
victims of it give in and stop resisting? And 
what happens next? A penetrating ‘ Anatomy of 
Terrorism’ might be very well worth while. One 
would be grateful to the B.B.C. for a deeper 
dissection of this horrid topic.—Yours, etc., - 
Rye ALEC WILSON . 


Human Nature in Politics 
Sir,—Dr. Cobban asks whether there is any 


evidence that the French insurgents of June 1848 — 


were crying for the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. I took this statement from Marx himself, 
who wrote (in The Class Struggles in France) 
that in June 1848, in place of the previous 
demands for concessions within the bourgeois 
republic, ‘there appeared the bold slogan of 
revolutionary struggle: Overthrow the bour- 
geoisie! Dictatorship of the working class!’ 
Marx may of course have been in error in 
making this statement; but he does seem thereby 
to have assumed, on the part of the insurgents, 
a certain sympathy with his ideas. 

As to the actual motivation of the revolt, the 
fact that it proved to be leaderless in execution 
does not seem to me necessarily to imply that 
it was spontaneous and without intellectual pre- 
paration. De Tocqueville, who: was an eye- 
witness and acute observer of these events, com- 
menting upon this heedlessness of the revolt, sa'ys 
‘the only men who could have led the June 
insurgents had foolishly allowed themselves to be 
arrested prematurely on May 15, and only heard 
the din of battle through the walls of the prison 
of Vincennes’. The implication is that although 
they were prevented from leading the revolt in 
fact, Blanqui and Barbés were the leaders whose 
demands it represented. Now Blanqui and 


Barbés are generally admitted to belong to the 


revolutionary socialist. tradition afterwards 
canalised by Marxism. It is true, Marx 
denounced heretics and rivals within that tradi- 
tion with as much spite as Lenin after him; 
but I still think that the difference between the 
various sects of that movement can be overlooked 
if one is making a general comparison between 
those philosophers who advocate a wholesale re- 
arrangement of society (which is what I mean by 
‘utopian ’) and the empiricist philosophers who 
reject such systematic blueprints of social change. 
Dr. Thomson claims that his English is better 
than mine. That may be so. I shall be content if 
my manners are thought to be better than his. 


Yours, etc., 

Oxford -H. R. TRevor-Rorer 
The Author of ‘The Golden Bough’ 

Sir,—I think some protest is called for in the 
interests of the truth about Sir James Frazer. 
Adroit emphasis on the peripheral, such as is 
evident in the talk published in THe LISTENER. 
of January 21, must not be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. Nor must the boot be put on the 
other foot, or the pea placed under the thimble 


with dexterous ambiguity. 
Two facts are incontestable: 


far from being outmoded, still challenges in- 
herited thought. Anyone who will consult his 
published note-books (Anthologia Anthropo- 
logica), in which Sir James was so deeply inter- 
ested at the end of his life, will ee alle to esti- 


.*> 


first, Sir James” 
. Frazer was a very great scholar whose work, so 


R.A. Towne in fig Biseivaise Once at a luncheon 
given before a large expedition set out for New 


‘ 


a: ; : Letters. the Editor | : oy a : ; 


Guinea a speaker suggested that they should take 


Sir James out with them; but Sir William Mac- 
Gregor, then Governor of New Guinea, pro- 
tested vigorously, saying: ‘Frazer must stay at 
home, for he is the brains, -and we are merely 
the feelers ’”. 


Second, he had the courage to confront basic 


issues of religious dogma, and in constructive 


spirit, though with the inevitable destruction of 
‘inherited superstitions. I suggest, from much 


experience as a teacher of theology, that this 


confrontation is the real affront to present dog-— 


matic apologists. —Yours, ete. go aod eve “ 
Barfreystone C..J. WRIGHT | 
‘Emily Bronté” é 
Sir,—While appreciating your 
favourable comments on the critical-biography 


reviewer’s 


of Emily Bronté by Derek Stanford and myself, , 


I felt it necessary to correct some points on 
which the book is misrepresented. 

Referring | to Mr. Stanford’s part of the book, 
your critic states that he accuses of inadequacy 
all former Bronté critics. This is not the case. 
He cites particularly the excellent criticism of 


Emily Bronté by Lord David Cecil, Sir: Herbert — 


Read, Charles Morgan, and Phyllis Bentley. 


The critics whom he deprecates are of the senti-~ 


mental ‘ Bronté-lover’ school, to correct whose 
attitude was the purpose we both shared. 
In dealing with the biographical section for 


which I am responsible, your critic says I ad- 


vance a theory which is hardly tenable, repre- — 


senting this with something which is not my 


theory, but a not-quite accurate version of one 


of my many propositions. In the logic of which 
your critic ends by disputing my supposed 
‘theory’ with my own argument! The impres- 
sion is given that I have arbitrarily swept aside 
certain evidence: given to Mrs. 
Emily’s character, and that I hold the view that 
the Bronté family were unaware of any strange- 


} 


ness in Emily’s character at an early stage. The | 


proposition in question is that Emily Bronté’s —- 


development is obscured by the attribution to 


her early years of qualities which did not emerge 


till her last years; to support this I show that 
what was said about her at: the time by people 


Gaskell about — 


who knew her was different from what was said _ 
after she became famous, by people who had 


known her. Mrs. Gaskell, who had not known 
Emily, does not come into this particular argu- 
ment. My method of tracing Emily’s develop- 
ment exclusively from documents — 
currently to ‘her life and from her own auto- 


relating 


biographical statements gives an incomplete — 


picture of Emily, as I repeatedly stress. The 
‘legendary’ aspect drawn from later hearsay 
has also to be taken into account; but it is not 


to be misapplied to a stage in her -life at which 


her powers had not developed, 
I regret the necessity for answering your critic 
at this length, but prefer if possible to be dis 


credited with the fallacies which I express — 


rather than those which I do not. —Yours, tCis 
London, S.W.7 MuoriEL See 

[Our reviewer writes: My point ae pe ae 

that the people who ‘knew’ 

mostly not alive when she ‘ became Cndtahs af 


/ %. 


Galileo finivelt: was a con- 
and had to defend himself 


y and Aristotle to be sacred. 
at’s letter states that Coper- 
alileo’s day were shockéd 
his is of course untrue. They 
hted. In making this error the 
consciously | strengthened their 
han weakened it. Occasionally 
may be effectively used for the | 
a delightful example of how the~ 


the growth of astronomical thought 
© little to narrow the gap between sacred 


n example of how Galilean theory did ot 
nock highly trained Copernican scholars may I 
te a aon of an inscription on a 
ected to Copernicus in the church of 
Ann i in Krakow (1823) ~ 
he sun he bade"to_ stop, and at his. bidding 
‘The earth began to Spin 2) 
Poland has ‘Burtared him, Le 
ot * gi _ Yours, etc., 
; ; ERNEST H. Noon: 


— 


sure Gnas “Listener, December 31), may 


om ‘the ‘Bota: She need to walk round sthe 
ars - mouritain in one direction only: so one wing 
ot rubbed off against the stones, But that isn’t 


a cliff and flew in a great big circle. Presently 
discovered that, with only one wing, the 
les were growing smaller, Round and round 
went, squeaking sadly: the ‘circles grew 
rower and narrower till she reached a point 
where she found she could go no 
Ser ca she pa ppested ? 


pace 
may ahs estes he said, ‘that there 
ict. PU 


oO explain ‘that he had been 
their leader nodded 


Graves ‘a Joshua. 


il ed theologians who. held the 


el ee ie ‘pratkahe aS 


ably virtues of liberty, equality, fraternity. 


hierarchic world of te Guermantes was 


“not destroyed by any stirrings of social con-. 


science or at the bidding of the republican 
Sexual 
_ affinity rather than the message of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau or the siege batteries of the Third 
_ Republic undermined the social immunity-of the 


ee Baron de Charlus. In other words, Proust por- 
1 to a aay in the — trays the individual’s passions as triumphing 
_ Over convention and achieving a déclassement 


more unexpected than anything Karl Marx could 
have imagined. 

— One of the major themes of Remembrance of 
Things Past is the impossibility of knowing a 
human being with anything akin to objective 
truth. To Robert de St. Loup, his mistress is a 


priceless gem for whom he is prepared to sacri- 


fice rank and reputation, but to the narrator is 
merely a prostitute ready to sell herself for a few 


francs. 


One morning, she wanted to fly. She jumped — 


If. Proust felt so keenly the elusiveness of any 
human evaluation of a fellow being, it is not 
surprising that his characters do not profess pro- 


¢ tradition which calls for no close . found devotion to any great political principle 


wherein objective truth becomes the first article 


of faith, but rather do they owe allegiance to ~ 


coteries and concern themselves entirely with 
personal relationships. — 
_ To the mind which is obsessed with recaptur- 
ing the fragrance of a summer’s afternoon at 
Combray or the sound of the sea murmuring 
through the windows of the hotel at Balbec, the 
individual’s sensitivity is more important than 
any sublimation through adherence to a political 
or social cause =—Yours, etc., 
Hove, 3 J OHN M. EDWARDS 


The Lost ‘Island-State’ of Atlantis 
Sir,—That Atlantis is wholly a product of 


mL: Neon alive’ , I read with Plato’s imagination seems quite clear from there 


being no mention of it by Herodotus who had 


é (continued from page 169) 


ae be done. A new Brazilian folk-tale had been 
yg Reres 

We left the Ss a that evening with 
the feeling of having participated in the work 
of devoted men. My friend was also rewarded. 
At the door he mentioned casually that he needed 
a fourth at bridge. The Fathers promised to 


_ oblige him. 


A day or two later, in the morning, I returned 
to Curitiba. On the platform was Father Austin, 


looking trim and severe in his long black gown, 


- longer any foxes an wolves in this 


his white and shining collar. He was going back 
to his wilderness after a rest in Paranagua. We 
travelled up together in that frightening little 
railway which joins the port to the rest of 
Brazil. At first, we clanked across the plain; 
past small banana farms whose owners stopped 
to wave at us, Then we climbed in loops and 
spirals, with the tops of tall forest ‘trees on a 
level with the carriage windows. Presently, we 


began to look down on them. The train was 


much wider than its tracks; and on certain pre- 
cipitous corners we were sticking out into space. 
We had a sense of exquisite balance on the edge 
of a green abyss, and- our comfort was not in- 


creased by the sight of a rusty engine lying on 


its side in a ravine. We felt that, if some pas- 


-senger were to change his seat, the whole train 


would topple outwards, - 


“* The Englishwoman’s Castle’ 


of his. time for his Historica Naturalis, 


Yours, etc., ‘ 
Bromley oe HILDERIC Cou 


Sir,—While I should like to endorse many or be 
the suggestions for improvements in the sta! 
of the Englishwoman’s castle made by Mr. 
Mottram in THE LISTENER of January 7, I am, 
as a scientist, rather frightened by his suggestion — 
of vacuum cavity windows. ur? 

All your readers must-have seen a vacuum 
electric-light bulb collapse or ‘explode’ when — <i 
broken, and the thought of a domestic window 
which under the influences that break a normal ~ 
window would similarly collapse, possibly with 
considerable violence, is a serious one indeed. 
Moreover, even in the laboratory, cases of spon- "5 
taneous collapse of evacuated glassware due to 
undetected faults in the glass are not unknown, 
and have been attended with serious injury. By 
all means let us have cavity windows, which are — 
widely used here in Switzerland, but in my 
opinion the extra insulation to be expected from 
a vacuum window does not in any way justify 
the risk involved.—Yours, etc.. 


Basel Davin A, H. TayLor 
Sir—I have read with interest Mr. V. H. 
Mottram’s talk on ‘The Englishwoman’s — 


Castle’, and while I agree with most of what he 
writes, I do not agree with his statement that in 
order to fix fly-screens on his house, he would 
have to make every window in his house open 
inwards instead of outwards. 

For a number of years I lived in a shinite ‘ 
where it was necessary to have mosquito screens © 
on all windows and I found it a simple matter 
to fix screens on windows opening outwards. I 
would never have windows opening inwards as 
they are most unsatisfactory in windy and wet 
weather.—Yours, etc., 


Seaford Lioyp BLAND 


Grouse 


‘If you went for a walk in those woods’, © 
said Father Austin reflectively, ‘you’d see 
spiders with faces so large you could recognise 
them if you met them again next week’ 

At last we reached the top and ran into 
Curitiba. As its skyscrapers rose out of the 
plateau, Father Austin stared at them gloomily. 
“The curse of Brazil! ’ he said. ‘ Skyscrapers! 
Everyone puts money into towns. Why don’t 
they improve the countryside and bring down 
the price of food? They need roads and water- 
pumps and little rural factories; instead, they 
are gambling in land-values. Do you know what 
a vacant lot was recently sold for in Curitiba? 
£2,000 a foot frontage. It wouldn’t be more in 
New York’. He paused before adding quietly: 
‘Sometimes, Brazil reminds me of my one- 
winged mountain grouse. It is rubbing one wing 
right off. It is larger than the United States. 
It has less than a third of the people. Yet, 
they all come running to the cities when there 
is so much to develop. They are laying. square 
eggs’, said Father Austin, as we drove through 
the streets to our hotel.—Home Service 


The talk by Alexander Macbeath, last in the series 
of three on Sir James George Frazer, will be 
published in THE LISTENER next week, 


_ Contemporary Art 


of Ceylon 


Above: ‘Girl With Gold- 

- fish’, from the exhibition 
of paintings by Justin 
Daraniyagala at ‘the Beaux _ 

é Arts Gallery, London ~*~ 


'. Above, right: Portrait of 
Mrs. S. B. Dissanayake by 
Ivan Peries, from the 
exhibition of Six Contem- 

_. porary Ceylonese Painters 
‘at the AIA Gallery, Lisle 
~~ Street, W.1 


- 


Right: ‘Woman With 
Mirror’, from the exhibi- 
tion of paintings by George 
Keyt at the Institute of 

Contemporary Arts : 
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worldly 
one his friends left him, Pope, Swift, and even 


v Pe Ae aes ~: 


The Life of sf Jtecph Addison 
By Peter Smithers. Oxford. 35s. 


IN WRITING a full-scale life of Joseph Addison, 
Mr, Smithers. has performed a task which has 
apparently daunted biographers in every genera- 
tion before him. The writings of Addison have 
been often enough appraised. For two centuries 
he got more than his share of admiration as an 
author and moralist, and it is only recently that 
critics have been able without rousing violent 
opposition to say, as Mr. Eliot has said, that 
they ‘feel something very like antipathy ’ for 
him. Yet so far only the main outlines of his 
life have been drawn even by those who have 
found so much to praise in his works, Dr. 
Johnson, » for example, Macaulay in his famous 


review of Lucy Aiken’s sketch, or Courthope in 


his ‘English Men of Letters” volume. 

At first sight it is surprising that so highly 
esteemed an author and public figure should 
have failed to find a devoted biographer. The 
truth of the matter seems to be that when we 
penetrate to the man behind the public figure, 
we find singularly little that is calculated to 
warm the heart of the would-be biographer to- 
wards him. Steele said that he was ‘as regular 
in his behaviour as a mere machine’; Johnson, 
that ‘he thinks justly but he thinks faintly’. 
When he went to Rome in his twenties he had 

already, in the words of Mr. Smithers, ‘so far 
chilled his emotions and was so much master of 
_his thoughts, that no trace of sentiment is per- 
mitted to appear in the account of his visit’. 
The letters which he wrote to members of his 
family, and in which we might hope to have 
found some warmth or depth of feeling, have 
all perished; there is no affection in the sur- 
- viving letters to his friends. Nor do his writings 
suggest that he was a man of generous humanity. 

Mr. Smithers’ approach is primarily factual, 
and it is no part of his purpose to try to account 
for this reticence and frigidity; moreover, he is 
concerned to put the best complexion on the 


personality of his hero. And indeed it is hard to 


find reasons for Addison’s almost morbid self- 
restraint. His father, the Dean of Lichfield, was 
impulsive, warm-hearted, and devoted to the 
interests of his children; his home life seems to 
have been harmonious and reasonably secure; 
he had an exceptionally successful career in both 
literature and politics, and in marrying the 
Dowager Countess of Warwick made what out- 
wardly must appear an exceptionally successful 
alliance. He was courted as a patron of letters 
and ‘a dispenser of political preferment. Apart 
from very slight physical weaknesses, there is no 
apparent cause for his introversion and cold 
priggishness. Perhaps Mr. Smithers has put his 
finger on the flaw in his make-up when, writing 
of an early stage of his career, he says: ‘The 
vision of a poet philosopher discoursing leisurely 
over coffee or claret to a circle of literar'y friends, 
has no place in this period of Addison’s life. 
- The coffee, the claret, and the friends were there; 
_ but a busy official’ of government had little time 
or thought to spare for them’. 

It is probably this more than anything else 
tomas us in Addison: he.had little time or 
thought to spare for friendship and the things it 


s - entails. He cared more for admiration and 


v4 


success than for affection, and one by 
Steele. Steele paid him several warm tributes in 
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© Print; he wés never repaid i in kind, After reading — 
this’ aphy through, it is difficult to see why — 


hers should speak of Addison as ‘ the 
: pene Acs: Sricndat, to whose 


“saying that the Impressionists 
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magnetic sexes so many of his contem- 
poraries have borne witness’. On the contrary, 
it is possible to find some justification for almost 
every line of Pope’s ‘ Atticus’ portrait. 

Mr. Smithers has made the most of his un- 


sympathetic material. If he has not succeeded in 


making his hero attractive, that is not his fault. 


The Language of Pictures 
‘By David Bell. Batsford. 25s. 
Seeing and Knowing. By Bernard 
Berenson. Chapman and Hall. 18s. 


Mr. David Bell has undertaken a most useful 
work, an introduction to the pleasures of paint- 


ing written for that public which could but 


does not find enjoyment in the contemplation of 
pictures, Such a book must, if it is not to fail 
in its purpose, be written with sincerity and 
humility; it must not be cast within the author’s 
own field of preferences; it must not preach at, 
but must rather persuade and invite the reader; 
it must, in fine, be the work of a generous and 
catholic amateur. Mr. Bell may be praised in all 


“these particulars; the ‘avoids the jargon of the 


studios and the pretentious incomprehensibili- 
ties of the critics; he is conscientious in his 
efforts to explain in simple language that which, 
at times, cannot but be difficult, and yet he does 
not write down to his public. He is too fond of 
painting to be able successfully to hide all his 
sympathies and antipathies but his taste is wide; 
his illustrations are excellent and are intelligently 
used to point his text. He describes the main 
problems of the painter and gives a very adequate 
notion of the possibilities of pictorial expression 
and of the manner in which western painting 
has developed. 

~ To compress so much within 120 pages is not 
easy and to do so without some few internal 
contradictions. and inexactitudes is well-nigh 
impossible. Nevertheless one wishes that Mr. Bell 
could have avoided saying that black is a cool 
colour, or that it-is a characteristic of a good 
painter that he never applies a theory, or that 
David, in painting the intervention of the 
Sabines, chose ‘a favourite subject of many 
European painters” These little inaccuracies are 
not, however, by any means so dangerous to 
the author’s purpose as are the many crudities 
and difficulties of his prose style. This is not to 
say that The Language of Pictures is not a good 
book but merely that with some drastic p:oof 
correction it could be made better. 

No one will find fault with the learning and 
the language of Seeing and Knowing. Mr. 
Berenson begins with a charming descriptive 


“passage in which he establishes the difference 


between perceptual and conceptual vision. The 
theme is one which will be familiar to every art 


master, but only Mr. Berenson could have used. 


it to explain the entire history of the visual arts. 
Art, he tells us, develops through conventions, 
and of all conventions the noblest, representing 
the happiest synthesis between conception and 
observation, is that which was used by the 
Greeks, and later by the Italians, to represent the 
naked human body. All other forms of visual 
expression pale into insignificance beside this 
supreme achievement, so much so that, in the 
history of the world’s art China, and pre- 
Columbian America, can be disregarded while 
the Africans and the Byzantines may easily 


‘be dismissed. Such an attitude will not please 


some critics and there will be many who 
consider that Mr. Berenson is over severe in 
contributed 
nothing new to painting save, perhaps, a ‘ pre- 
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ference for the socially unconventional aspects 
of life, of the workaday, vulgar, even brutal, 
even repulsive sides of the human lot’. But 
if the Hellenic canon of the human figure 
be regarded as the most important thing in 
representational art, and the making of ‘ ideated 
shapes’ as the supreme aim of the visual artist, 
then generalisations such as these become intel- 
ligible, indeed they become imperative. 

It is with perfect logic that Mr, Berenson 
builds his theory of the history of art, and not 


_ only with logic but with indignation that he de- 


livers an impassioned attack upon ‘ modern art’. 

Nowadays it is only what cannot be repze- 
sented visibly that interests the ‘artist? of the 
day. Visceral, intestinal and meaningless 
cerebral activities, with no conceivable visual 
shape, but known to exist, absorb the limner to 
the severe exclusion of the sensible, sensuous, 
sensual world of the eye. And thus ‘ knowing’ 
is-now revelling in a victory, ‘a knock out ’—a 
short one let us hope—over seeing, 


But here, surely, some injustice is done to our 
century. It is true that MM. Picasso and Klee 
have at times failed to produce recognisably 
ideated forms, while the sculptures of M. 
Brancusi seem to have wandered some way from 
the Athenian. or the Florentine conventions. But 
there are many who still cling to such con- 
ventions with fine tenacity, working upon 
exactly those lines that are laid down by Mr. 
Berenson. For the sensible, sensuous, sensual 
world of the eye was not wholly obscured 
when Alma Tadema laid down his brush nor 
even when Albert Joseph Moore was lost to us; 
Sir Frank Dicksee is but recently departed, Tuke 
is a living memory; Mr. Russel Flint is still 
with us and so (thank God) is Mr. Fortunio 
Matania. All these have found a convention 
which, deriving from an hellenic tradition, em- 
bodies within their work ideated forms in which 
seeing and knowing is united. Surely they too 
may be said to create that which ‘it is a joy 
to look at, to caress and to dream over’. The 
revival of ‘ sculpture and painting based on the 
human nude as the essential, the vital factor in 
figure representation’ has already occurred, or 
rather, it is a work of supererogation. A visit 
to the Academy or the Salon should leave Mr. 
Berenson in doubt upon this point and, perhaps, 
convince him that he has been rather unkind 
in disregarding the work of his friends. 


The London Magazine: a Monthly Review 
of Literature. Vol. I, No. 1. Edited 
by John Lehmann. 

Chatto and Windus. 2s. 6d. 


The reviewer of a new periodical is in a quan- 
dary, for he is noticing not an achievement, but 
a hope. The want of.a literary journal has long 
been felt, and The London Magazine, whose 
first number has just appeared, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. John Lehmann, may well come to 
occupy the place filled by The London Mercury, 
Life and Letters, and Horizon for their respective 
generations. It would be nice to say that this 
first number makes a new and vivid note of 
colour on the drab literary scene; but it would 
hardly be true: The impression is pleasant, 
untendentious, but mild. A recent article in The 
Times suggested that a new literary journal must 
not be the affair of an individual brilliant editor, 
but the platform of a cause, the available causes 
being two—what are vaguely called ‘ western 
values ’, and ‘ pure’ literature. 

Encounter was assigned to the first class, and 
The London Magazine expected to occupy the 
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Early in the present century, the cotton industry earned the title 
“KING COTYON” as the monarch of manufactures and, while no 
longer king of industries, is still a giant in vital national output. 
_ Whether financing-or facilitating the handling of the incoming - 
fibres, their processing or their varied and lovely products which 
- flow to the ends of the earth, Martins Bank has well over a century’s 
experience in assisting those “in cotton” and understands the banking 
needs of every branch of the industry. . 
Let us discuss your problems. Call on our local manager and find 
friendly understanding. 
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Should Britain break with the U.S.A. and adopt a new foreign policy? 


Is General Templer losing us the goodwill of Malaya? 
What makes people join and then leave the Communist Party? 
How did the myth of “Bloomsbury” arise? 

Why do some British critics dislike major American films? 
Is Ice Pantomime the beginning-of a new art form? 


These and other subjects are discussed by 
oe __ well-known writers in 


THE TWENTIETH 


Century 
| _ FEBRUARY 1954 5 
~ Denis Healey, M.P.: The Owl and the Bulldog 
Victor Purcell: General Templer 
A Special Correspondent: On Leaving the Party f 
= Franz Borkenau: A Thomist on Leninism 
Clive Bell: What was “Bloomsbury”? 
David Paul: The Borgia Phenomenon 


BANK LIMITED 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT OFFICE: 


43, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2 


LEEDS DISTRICT OFFICE: 28-30, Park Row, Leeds, 1 
LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68, Lombard St., E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: 4, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


Total Assets (as at 31st December, 1953) £359,885,065 


‘Marjorie Bremner: From Here to Eternity 
Richard Findlater: Art on Ice 


FORMERLY THE NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS gee 


Obtainable from W. H. Smith and principal agents 
or from the publishers 26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1. ; 


New Edition 


268 pages, 200 in full colour 


Handsomely bound (size 93" 
x 74"), with over 300 faithful 
reproductions of the work of 
well-known artists. 

The book is priced at 11/6 post 
and packing paid, and the 
prints illustrated in it are 
obtainable from all good print 
sellers or from the publishers. 


FROST & REED LTD. 
6g, CLARE STREET, BRISTOL 1 


London Galleries: 


41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
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SUPERB REPRODUCTION 


Sets new standards of faith- 
fulness and clarity and 
makes them available to 
everyone, 

*Note to business men— 
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For brilliant home recording 
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unique Grundig micro- 
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The Finest Tape Recorder in the World 
Most Radio and Photographic Dealers stock Grundig. 
Ask for a demonstration today, or write for illustrated Folder to: 
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gan | HEGRUNDIG HOME 

zs TAPE RECORDER 
# brings the family together 
with entertainment they 
make themselves. This 
modern miracle faithfully 
records every sound and 
plays it back immediately 
and as often as you like. 
# Family singsongs, baby’s 
wer first words, home instru- 
mentalists, parties, discus- 


sions—and your favourite radio programmes—the Grundig records them 
all. Takes TWO HOURS of recording on ONE spool of tape that can 
of ‘memories in sound,’ orthe sametape ~ 
can be used repeatedly—each new recording automatically erasing 
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UNUSUAL BOOKS 


Just Out! : 
SEARCHLIGHT ON PSY- 
CHICAL RESEARCH by JOSEPH 


F. RINN. Startling exposures of 
bogus international mediums. In- 
corporates an intimate bio- 
graphical sketch of Houdini, the 
_author’s friend and collaborator 
in many exposures. ‘ 
Illus. 25s. 


Ready February 8 


THE WISDOM OF IN- 
SECURITY: A Message for an 
Age of Anxiety by ALAN W. WATTS. 
The author of many outstanding 
works on philosophy and religion 
gives an unusual yet reassuring 
answer to the problem of man’s 
impermanence and insecurity. 
10s. 6d. 


THE FIERY FOUNTAINS by 


MARGARET ANDERSON. The 
autobiography ef the remarkable 
woman who introduced Joyce’s 
Ulysses to the literary world. 
“There is never a dull moment 
in her rapidly moving story.”—- 
The Listener. Illus. 15s. 


~ 


Send 14d. stamp to Desk 56 for catalogue 
and Rider Book Club List 


-us’; and by Mr. Eliot in his message: 


be * 


Rete Ae, : 
second. But one feels doubtful about these 


causes. Western values seem to have moved west 
of centre, and the transatlantic, backward-from- 
liberalism flavour of the first number of 


_ Encounter put off many potential supporters at 


the start. There remains pure literature, which 


is mot a ‘cause’ at all, and does not exhibit 


itself most happily on platforms, though propa- 
ganda for literature may. And pure literature 
seems to be having a bad time. The best French 
reviews at present—La Table Ronde and Les 
Temps Modernes—are deeply engaged in parti- 
cular, ultimately political attitudes.. English 
intellectual life just now offers no grounds for 
such a division, It is not necessary, ‘before 
writing a literary article in England, to elucidate 


_ your relation with the Communist party; and 


it would be idle to work up a non-existent 
sectarianism. An English literary journal there- 
fore does well to devote itself to literature. But 
at a time when neither the world of affairs nor 
the literary world itself offers any positive sense 
of direction, the danger is of vague, unselective 
‘hospitality. If nothing else will serve as a prin- 
ciple of growth, a strong, définite editorial taste 
must do so. Regimentation is horrid, but inoffen- 


‘siveness is nearly as bad. 


What a new venture needs-is a supply of 
Vigorous, positive contributions; a good many of 
them preferably by new writers. At present half 
the names on. the cover of The London 
Magazine are well-known ones; the other half 
are not. And this is probably about the right 
balance. The reader wants the best that is going 


among the established writers of the day; and he 


wants the pleasure of new discoveries. In this 


_ first number the main poem is a canto in 


memory of Dylan Thomas by Louis MacNeice— 
an accomplished piece in the manner of the 
*thirties; there is a group of delicate, unpreten- 
tious poems by a young, though not unknown, 
poet, Elizabeth Jennings; and a good poem, 
though not perhaps his best, by a still younger 
poet, Thom Gunn. In quite a different vein, 
there is an entertaining Edwardian, ballad by 
William Plomer. There is a chapter from a 
new novel by Elizabeth Bowen (one hopes that 
this practice of filling in with fragments will 


. Mot persist), and short stories by Hugo Charteris, © 


who has just published his first novel, and 
Pierre Gascar, a relatively new French writer. 
The book reviews are sound, informative, and 
long enough to do a solid job. There are no 
fireworks, but no let-downs,-except perhaps the 
letter from New York, which is merely gossipy 
and in parts illiterate. There are some agreeable 
drawings, and the format is compact and 
pleasing. 

But all that needs to be said by way of intro- 
duction is said by Mr. Lehmann jin his fore- 
word: ‘Don’t judge us until you have aa 
lam. 


addressing myself . . . to those English readers 


“who profess to take ‘an interest in literature. 
- It is their duty to take out a subscription to The 
London Magazine. Without literary magazines 


the vitality of the world of letters is very gravely 
reduced’. Vitality cannot be manufactured, but 
it cannot exist unless there are channels in which 


jt can flow. Here is the channel; the modest 


stream that fills it at present may swell to.some- 


: thing more powerful later on. 


Test Pilot. By Neville Duke. 
Wingate. 12s. 6d. 

_ The Winged Life. By Richard Rumbold 

and Lady Margaret Stewart. 

esol and Nicolson. 16s. 


"to compare the life story of Neville 
that of Antoine de Saint-Exupéry? 
it is.clear Se eecepee Winged Life, his 
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an adventurer-philosopher Gone for a field of 


experiment (as Malraux did in China, Tonkin, 
and Madrid). Like Duke, he regarded flying as 
his vocation, the purpose of his life. Saint- 
Exupéry was older by a generation than Duke, 
but both began as countless air-obsessed boys 
have done. At the age of twelve Saint-Exupéry 
was cadging flights from a barnstorming 
pilot. At the same age Duke was saving up 
for five-shilling ‘hops’ with a travelling air 
circus. In the nineteen-twenties Saint-Exupéry 
became a pilot on the French air lines in South 
America and the Sahara. He became passionately 
absorbed in the human struggle against nature 
that the establishment of these services repre- 
sented. ‘Maman’, he wrote, ‘ fadore ce métier’. 
Duke, who learned to fly with the R.A.F. in 
1939, must have taken—one feels from his quiet 
narrative—an equally dedicated view of his war- 
time tasks and of his post-war duties as a 
Hawker test pilot. The sound barrier, to him, 
must represent what the Andes represented to 
Saint-Exupéry: a fundamental challenge. 

Is it, then, literary genius which sets Saint- 
Exupéry apart? One doubts it. Rather it is the 
difference of spirit with which men of their two 
nations face the challenge. For the Englishman, 
the fascination is in the means—the technique— 
by which the thing is accomplished. For the 
Frenchman, it is in the philosophical lesson that 
he draws from the experience. The Britons who 
climbed Everest have published a technical re- 
port on their achievement. The Frenchman who 
climbed Annapurna wrote of his experience as 
a quest for spiritual freedom. The French ex- 
plorer back from the Amazon reflects upon /a 
condition humaine. ‘The Briton tells a number 
of amusing stories against himself. The old 
commonplaces about national characteristics are 
mostl'y true. 

The air, like the sea, is an element to which 
man stands in a fundamental relationship. As 
time passes a literature of the air will grow up, 
expressing this relationship. Saint-Exupéry and 
Duke are both numbered among the frontiers- 
men of the human race in this new world. 
Duke’s great contribution has been as. an 
achiever, Saint-Exupéry’s as the first spokesman 
of his kind. 


Shaheinab: An Account of the Excavation 
of a Neolithic Occupation Site, carried 
out for the Sudan Antiquities Service 
in 1949.50. By A. J. Arkell. 


Oxford. £3 3s. 
It is only quite recently that people have come 
to realise that Black Africa has a history at all. 
That is partly due to the hitherto quite legitimate 
concentration of interest on the rapidly vanish- 
ing customs and beliefs of the present inhabitants, 
partly to a narrow view of what constitutes 
history. The present book is not, of course, con- 
cerned with history but with prehistory, revealed 
by archaeological technique. But the distinc- 
tion, though necessary in practice, is based on 
method, not content; both history and archaeo- 
logy deal with the interaction of social groups 
with their environment and with each other. 
The recent widening of outlook is largely due to 
archaeologists whose raw material consists chiefly 
of such basic necessities as tools and weapons, 
clothing (when preserved) and shelter. Looking 
at Black Africa from this more extensive view- 
point we can now see that it has had a long 
history, and begin to discover the various stages 
through which, in the! Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
human society has passed, from hunting and 
collecting to agriculture and thence to the full 
light of a barbaric civilisation in the Napatan 
and Meroitic periods of’ the first millennium B.c. 

The pioneer of African archaeology was the 
late Sir Henry Wellcome (1910-14). Since then 
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no one has done more for it than Mr. A. J. 
Arkell who discovered, excavated, and published 
he mace known occupation sites, one right 

Khartoum itself and the other at Esh 
Shaheinab within a short motor-run of it. The 
latter consists of a mound of debris on the left 
bank of the Nile about thirty miles below Khar- 
toum, containing the usual assortment of pot- 
sherds, stone and bone implements, ornaments 
and animal bones. Most numerous, as alwa'ys in 
the Sudan, were the potsherds, of which no less 
than 600 gallons were brought in petrol-tins to 


._ Khartoum. The work of sorting and selecting 


from them those suitable for publication and 
further study occupied many weeks, and was 
all done by the author in the grounds of the 
Museum, each sherd being handled. Those not 
selected were buried again in a pit dug for the 
purpose near the site. At the time of occupation 
the level of normal high Nile was five metres 
higher than at present. The dates given by two 
separate radiocarbon tests were 3874-3114 B.c. 
(shell) and 3558-2658 B.c. (charcoal), suggesting 
a date about the middle of the fourth millen- 
nium. There are resemblances between some of 
the stone implements (gouges) and those (of 
Neolithic A) found by Miss Caton Thompson 
in the Fayum, for which a date-range of 
4395-3895 B.c. has been given by radiocarbon. 
Mr. Arkell need not be worried by the dis- 
crepancy; the sites are nearly 1,000 miles apart 
and separated by the whole width of the Sahara. 
The Sudan is an ultra-conservative country and 
always has been so. Types there survive for long 
periods unchanged; tyical Shaheinab sherds, 
and even a few of the wavy-line Khartoum 
sort, were found at Jebel Moya two millennia or 
more later in date. 

Mr. Arkell does not admit that the Shaheinab 
people practised agriculture, and regards all the 
stone grinders found as used for ochre-grinding. 
On this point one cannot agree with him. On a 
site at El Damer and on others which seem from 
the potsherds to belong to the same period as 
Shaheinab the present reviewer found many 
fragments of querns, and grinders whose convex 
surface implies querns. Influences from the 
Fayum people who grew corn are advocated 
and probable; and surely the knowledge of 
corn-growing and some of the seed would have 
passed with those influences? These early people 
were, by definition, nomads who travel far and 
wide. Agriculture preceded potmaking and it is 
inconceivable that the potter’s craft should have 
reached the Sudan while the knowledge of agri- 
culture did not. 

The terminology used is still awkward; 
satisfactory. names for the first two neolithic 
cultures hafe yet to be found, and the use 
of ‘? protodynastic’ for the intrusive burials 
is out of place in the Sudan where Egyptian 
dynasties did not rule. These criticisms cannot 
be properly expounded here; they do not 
seriously affect the value of the book. We can 
only be grateful to all concerned for having it. 


“Jacques Riviére. By Martin Turnell. 


Bowes and Bowes. 6s. 
It is nearly thirty yeats since the death of 
Jacques Riviére, but Mr. Turnell’s little book 
about him is the first to appear in English. 
Riviére was born in 1886, went to school with 
Henri Alain-Fournier at the Lycée Lakanal in 
Paris, and later married Alain-Fournier’s sister 
Isabelle. In his early twenties Riviere wrote a 
number of critical essays, including important 
studies of Rimbaud and Je roman de l’aventure. 
He was twenty-eight when war broke out and he 
was taken prisoner by the Germans in September 
1914. In captivity he wrote a novel, a book about 
Germany, and various religious meditations later 
published as A la Trace de Dieu. After the 
armistice, the was appointed editor of the 
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COMPANION: I also had an. article 
published. recently in FARMER AND 
STOCKBREEDER. 
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Christian apologist, but Mr. Turnell suggests 
that he was more important as a literary critic. 
There is certainly something very uncongenial to 
the English mind in Riviére’s religiosity. He was 


re alternately drawn to the rigid Catholic dog- 


‘matism of Claudel and the sceptical individual- 
ism of Gide; both men were his friends. But 
_although the tide of faith was more often in than 
out, it was never in long enough for Riviére to 
write as a tranquil and contented Catholic. In- 
stead he made inquiétude fashionable in France, 
enriching the culte de moi with. the tedious 
science of observing and recording the ebb and 
flow of personal belief. Riviére’s novel Aimée is 
also extremely narcissistic, as Gide, who was well 
qualified to say so, said. 

And yet as a mature literary critic Riviére was 
firmly on the side of what Mr. Turnell is bold 
enough to call classicism. In his essays in the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Riviere was a 
champion of ‘ intelligence’ against “ sensibility ’. 
_He held fast to ‘a reality which is distinct from 
‘its creative power’ and he attacked all ‘sub- 
jectivism, effusion, pure creation, the transmigra- 
tion of the ego and the disregard of the object’, 
which he attributed to romanticism. He held 
that ‘a work of art is beautiful for reasons which 
are absolutely intrinsic’ and he regarded ‘ utili- 
tarianism, moral or theoretical preoccupations’ 
as so much clutter to be cleared from the critic’s 

"mind. 

Mr. Turnell claims that Riviére was strong 

precisely where so many French critics have 
- been painfully weak: he wrote criticisms from a 
definite standpoint, he possessed a clear con- 
eeption of the function of literature, but he did 
not try to fit literature into any preconceived 
philosophical system. And although there is no 
denying that Riviére was a professional 
tourmenté, Mr. Turnell discerns in his life and 
writings a real if sometimes paradoxical con- 
sistency: ‘his successes . . . were largely due to 
his ability to extract and combine what was best 
in two apparently irreconcilable attitudes ’. 

Mr. Turnell’s analysis is remarkably well 
written and well argued. Conviction falters only 
in the chapter on Riviére’s politics, where Mr. 
Turnell himself seems to have been too easily 
persuaded. For example, having swallowed 
Riviére’s diagnosis of Germany’s troubles, Mr. 
Turnell writes: 

oh 3 is undoubtedly their emptiness and their 
indifference to the accepted values of civilisation 
that’ placed the mass of German people at the 

mercy of their leaders and made them a 

menace to European peace for seventy-five years, 

the internal structure of their country. 

This explanation is conceivably correct. It is 
by no means ‘ undoubtedly’ so. 


The Age of Inigo Jones 
__By James Lees-Milne. Batsford. 42s. 
-‘The-period of English architecture with which 
Mr. Lees-Milne’s new book is concerned runs 
from about 1615 to 1660, excluding, however, a 
few old-style Jacobean houses like Blickling 


4 ‘which, though built during these years, were dis- 


cussed in this Tudor Renaissance. Stylistically it 
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THE LISTENER 


_bury are still 2 At Wadham Gollege, 
Oxford, we are told, ‘the accounts disclose that 
no working drawings were used. The designer 
(William Arnold) roughed out a plot and 
upright for which he was paid little. On their 
approval by the client the designer explained 
to the workmen on the spot by word of mouth 
more or less what he wanted done’. That was 
the way in which most of our architecture came 
into being at this time, and we may count our- 
selves lucky that some of these working masons 
were artists as well as craftsmen. 

Of real architects, the period contained but 
three: Jones, Webb, and the admirable Roger 


Pratt, by whom, alas, now that Coleshill has ~ 


gone, nothing survives that has not been drastic- 
ally altered. Inigo Jones first made his reputa- 
tion at the Court as a brilliant deviser of 
masques, an aspect of his work with which Mr. 
Lees-Milne deals at some length. He only 
blossomed forth as an architect after his appoint- 
ment as the King’s Surveyor-General in 1615, 
when he was forty-two. But long before this he 
would seem to have made at least two con- 
siderable sojourns in Italy, which were to have a 
decisive influence on his work. For in Italy he 
went to school, as it were, with the masters. 
From the Italian architects of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and above all from Palladio, Jones 
anthologised unceasingly: but being a great 
artist he also transmuted, endowing his borrow- 
ings with the stamp of his own strong person- 
ality. He was always an aristocratic, and largely 
a royal architect, and many works have been 
attributed to him, as later to Wren, which can- 
not possibly be his, but Mr. Lees-Milne includes 
all these buildings, and under separate sub- 
headings, a method that is very convenient for 
reference. 

The almost Gepctiaacons publication of this 
book and of Mr: John Summerson’s important 
volume in the Pelican History of Art offers many 
opportunities for cross-reference. Between the 
two authors there are variations in emphasis, 
differences here and there in aesthetic judgment, 
and one or two direct contradictions: for in- 
stance, Mr. Summerson holds that the York 
Water-Gate, though built by Nicholas Stone, 
was almost certainly designed (in 1626-27) by 
Balthazar Gerbier, whereas Mr. Lees-Milne, 
accepting this date, carefully explains why he 
believes Stone and not Gerbier to have been 
responsible for the design too. But what strikes 
the reviewer, and what is so gratifying in two 
books which, being primarily histories, must aim 
at establishing the truth, is the extent of their 
agreement. When it is realised how many clues 
are still missing, how many problems still un- 
solved, in the architectural history of this 
period, this is a high tribute to them both. 

Mr. Summerson has three centuries to cover, 
Mr. Lees-Milne scarcely half a century, so the 
latter can afford to be more leisurely. He is an 
admirable mentor, reticent yet companionable, 
writing throughout with a first-hand knowledge 
of the buildings themselves. And if occasion- 
ally he is crotchety (‘It is an accepted paradox 
of the present age that the more we learn about 
old buildings the faster do we pull them down’), 
well, why not? The high price of this book is a 


pity, but it is well produced, well indexed, and 


splendidly illustrated. 


A Surgeon’s Life. By Ferdinand Sauer- 
bruch. Translated by Fernand G. 
Renier and Anne Cliff. 

André Deutsch. 15s. 
Surgeons of the calibre of Sauerbruch rarely 


‘write autobiographies and if they do so, their 


books are often dull. So much of their time and 
their thinking has been devoted to their work 
that little has been left over for anything else. 
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Sauerbruch is a notable exception to both these 
generalisations; he is a surgeon of world-wide 
Tep ion and particularly famous for his 
pioneer work on chest surgery; he is also an 
outstanding man apart from his surgery. His 
book will be enjoyed not only by the layman 
who likes to peep behind the scenes in a 
surgeon’s life, but also by the author’s profes- 
sional colleagues. And this is a very severe test 
indeed, for the autobiography of a medical man 
is more likely to irritate than to please other 
members of his profession. 

What makes Sauerbruch’s book so entertain- 
ing is his impetuous, warm-hearted, and ‘honest 
nature. At a critical moment in his life he 
alienates his surgical chief quite unnecessarily 
and then, when it would seem that his career has 
been irretrievably ruined, his affronted chief is 
converted in a trice into a life-long friend and 
collaborator. His book possesses what is referred 
to in the film world as ‘action’. Sauerbruch 
was always shouting, becoming angry and jnsist- 
ing on having his own way, but it would seem 
that few could bear him a grudge even after 
one of these scenes. He is what is known as a 
‘character’ and his vigorous, outspoken per- 
sonality seeps into his writing and enlivens it. 
At one point in his book he pauses to regret 
the fact that the technical advances of surgery 
render the surgeon’s character a less important 
factor in practice than it was in pre-anaesthesia 
days, but this reflection clearly does not apply 
to him. That his patients saw in him something 
more than a skilled operator is confirmed: by the 
fact that his royal patients, the Kaiser, King 
Constantine of Greece, and Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, cajoled him into acting as their go- 
between during the first world war. 

The publishers of this book claim that ‘a 
great surgeon’s life will always fascinate laymen, 
for to achieve such greatness a man must have 
qualities which cannot fail to attract’. This, as 
has already been said, is far from being true. 
The qualities which attract the reader here are 
not the qualities derived from eminence in 
surgery. They are qualities of the personality of 
an outstanding individual, by name Ferdinand 
Sauerbruch. 


Playwright At Work 
By John van Druten. 
Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


Would-be playwrights (about one-half of the 


population if theatrical managers are to be be- 
lieved) should, by purchasing this book and 
paying it close attention, do both themselves - 
and the managers a valuable service. For the 
advice here offered is so sound, so full of 
common sense, that many aspirants may be 
influenced by it to the extent of deciding not to 
write a play at all. The decision to abstain, 
however reluctant, is likely to be taken by anyone 
sufficiently honest w:th himself to be able to 
answer, quite truthfully, Mr. van Druten’s all- 
important question: ‘Do you want to write a 
play, or_is there an especial play you want to 
write?’ 

‘ Alfred is searching for a theme’, wrote Mrs. 
Tennyson to a friend. Mr. van Druten perfectly 
understands Alfred’s plight, but rightly contends 
that his was not the best solution; since themes 
that occur when one is searching for them are 
liable to be false ones, of one’s own devising. 
©The only theme worth having is the one that 
comes and insists on being written’. It is there- 
fore to the writer with some integrity of purpose 
that this book is chiefly addressed; nor can he 
but find it helpful, inasmuch as it proves to be 
an analysis, carefully made and entertainingly 
expressed, of the experience accumulated over a 
period of twenty-five years by one who is him- 
self a successful playwright. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Public Enquiries 


I BRACKET ‘ PRESS CONFERENCE” on strikes with 
Jeanne “Heal’s ‘Case Book’ as the week’s best 
documentary television. Jeanne Heal’s presenta- 
tion of Andrew Milbourne, a Paratrooper who 
after being wounded at Arnhem had to go for- 
ward into life minus arms, was an exceptional 
performance. She etched his story ‘into our 
consciousness with a beautifully modulated 
touch. The narrative had the quality of a psalm, 
with the splendours and miseries of human- life 
as its theme. Viewers must have been deeply 
moved by the sight of Andrew Milbourne, with 
his hook and claw, and. his sensitive, suffering 
face, as well as bythe evidence of his self- 
mastery. His return to society was accomplished 
at some domestic peril, it seems, and his wife 
was there to testify to its safe surmounting. The 
programme evoked a mood that was not easily 
dispelled; and neither ‘ Basketball’ from Wales 
nor ‘In the News’, which followed, succeeded 
in finally releasing me from it. 

“Press Conference’ introduced to us the secre- 
tary of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
‘Jim’ Campbell. Exposed to the questions of 
Collin Brooks, well known up and down the 
country as a member of B.B.C. quiz and other 
panels; Harold Hutchinson, of the Daily Herald, 
and William Clark, of The Observer, he demon- 
strated a kind of professionalism which increas- 
ingly is thought of in terms of toleration rather 
than of respect. Good-humoured in argument, 
quiet in address, he had some trouble in parry- 
ing Collin Brooks’ keen thrusts on the public 
behalf, and at one point was provoked into 
saying that the Christmas strike threat by 
his union amounted to ‘a declaration of war’. 
This union leader’s mind in action was an jnter- 
esting study. He reiterated that what most rail- 
waymen care chiefly about is ‘ the pay packet at 
the week-end ’, which makes nonsense of aspects 
of trades union idealism. Reaffirming the virtues 
of collective bargaining, he went on to speak of 
“my men’, ‘my 400,000 workers’, with the pro- 


prietary certitude of an individualist employer 
of, say, Keir Hardie’s day. ‘ Press Conference’ 
did good service in bringing this far from. for- 
midable personality into close range. 

‘Public Enquiry’ from Wakefield was centred 
on the question whether the nation is getting its 


Mime. Adelina de Lara being televised on January 24, 
the day after her eighty-second birthday 


money’s worth from coal. The programme was 
mainly remarkable for the fluency of the speakers 
in the:audience. Not often is such verbal com- 
petence displayed by members of the public who 
suddenly find themselves clutching a micro- 
phone. I stress the fluency, not the logic, though 
the arguments were on the whole superior to 
those usually put forward on these occasions. 
Evidently the arrangement and production of 
the programme. were in good hands, and while 


taking leave to doubt that the mass of viewers 
were immensely beguiled by the subject, I would 
agree that there were visual satisfactions, Of the 
voices, as distinct from the personalities, I liked 
listening to Ernest Jones’, liltish, sincere, and 
free from begrudging undertones. 

Like ‘In the News’, the ‘ Public Enquiry’ 
series gives a good airing to controversial topics; 
the net result, in conversions, is probably almost 
nil. The difference between the parties to ‘In 
the News’ in particular is often so slight as to 
leave one with an impression of futility. Edgar 
Lustgarten was a model short-notice chairman 
of last Friday. night’s session. 

An experimental. new series, ‘Behind These 
Doors’, opened with- what was in effect an 
invitation to renew our lapsed lease of interest 
in the notion of the Common Man, promoted a 
decade or more ago to be the archetypal figure 
of the century and later discarded by most people 
as its biggest bore. Posing. as connoisseurs of the 
normal in the English scene, two Scots, Duncan 
Ross and Gilchrist Calder, insinuated a camera 
into what we were required to assume was an 
average medical waiting-room and beckoned us 
to tiptoe in behind them, to eavesdrop for half 
an hour on beneficiaries of the National Health 
Service. 

Probability was hunted down with the sniffing 
sureness of truffle-hunting hounds. One felt that 
the very shadows on the walls had been faith- 
fully copied. The striving after likelihood was 
prodigious and I can believe that-a high degree 
of veracity was achieved. From its self-conscious 
obsession with routine, the documentary film 
evolved its own routine, which documentary 
television seems in danger of inheriting. Pro- 
grammes like this serve no explicitly useful 
purpose, since today more people are sharers of 
common experience. Another Scot, Grierson by 
name, with the administrative backing of Sir 
Stephen Tallents, was doing this kind of thing 
on film nearly thirty years ago and doing it quite 
as well and, in the context of the time, more 
educationally. The craftsmanship in this pro- 
duction was sometimes excellent. I happen to 
think that it was wasted. 

REGINALD POUND 


‘Case Book’ on January 22: Mr. and Mrs, Andrew Milbourne with © 


Jeanne Heal 


Left: ‘Behind These Doors—Doctor’s Waiting- Room’ on January 20 
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Revivals and Miracles, 


IF EVER ANYONE had a chance of fathoming that 
great mystery of the theatre, what makes a play 
a ‘winner’, it is the regular viewer. Here at his 
hearth week after week the great winners of the 
past are paraded before his eyes in devastating 
close-up, with their main roles resuscitated by 
those outstanding players who happen to be 
“waiting for new winners to be written for them. 
This week, on Sunday and again tonight at 
seven-thirty, we have ‘ Tovarich ’, 

Written by an able French playwright in the 
days when Russians were thought of not as 
formidable and inscrutable but as mad, 
amorous, and romantic, it has, like good vodka, 
kept most of its kick. Indeed, to the scene in 
which the commissar inveigles the count into 
handing over his fortune, time has perhaps given 
a sharper poignancy than M. Deval intended. 
Peter Cushing, of whom we have such happy 
memories already, gave just the right note of 
wild, intense resignation to this count who: goes 
with his wife into domestic service. Only once, 
in his fencing scene with the young master 
(Michael Newell), does he let himself betray all 
his concealed nobility. Though such pure exotic 
eludes Ann Todd she does give most effectively 
her own notion of extravagance to the countess. 
‘And nothing else—not even the rendering of 
mon pigeon as ‘my pigeon’—can fail to make 


mai y 


’ Fernande Dupont 


this expertly loose piece emerge as uproariously 
funny and then at moments oddly touching. For 
there is a glow of true romanticism in it, a sense 
of honour ito which the practical French (as it 
turns out here eminently English) family act 
the reflectors. Clive Morton, its head, the banker 
with a honed voice and swaying to and fro in 


blustered against that convincing aerial view of 
the Parc Monceau that Roy Oxley put at the 
‘back of hhis- solid-looking setting. And perhaps 
tonight, with no ‘ What’s My Line?’ preceding 
it, there will be time for an interval. 

Apart from dealing such trump-card revivals 
as this from its apparently inexhaustible pack, 
the drama department seems determined to-prove 
that it is once again possible to stage miracle 
plays. These are always set in Wales. I have a 
ill of a confused but interesting 

one last year about a proud Welsh padre who 
had the power to heal; last week ‘ The Flowering 


“with (left to right) Peter ‘Cushing as Prince’ 
‘Mikail Alexandrovitch Ouratieff, Ann Todd as tthe Grand Duchess Tatiana 
Petroyna, (Clive Morton as Charles Dupont, and Frances Rowe as 


perturbation, was especially delightful as he. 


THE LISTENER 


* The Flowering Thorn’ on January 19, with (left 
to right) Pauline Jameson as Dulcie Meredith, 
Hugh Pryse as the Rev. Edwin Meredith, Frederick 
Bartman as Ray Collins, Jessie Evans as the maid 


Thorn’ by Denis Con- 
standuros was, unlike this 
earlier effort at belief, com- 
pletely sure of itself. No 
attempt was made, there- 
fore, to explain the miracle, 
and this tone of acceptance 
was well brought out in 
both Pauline Jameson’s 
harassed wife and in Hugh 
Pryse’s absent-minded and 
tempted cleric. Some of my 
colleagues have, I see, com- 
plained that the result was 
neither comedy proper nor 
was it morality. Bother 
categories! Here was what, 
gorged with winners, we so 
rarely find offered in tele- 
vision drama—the flavour 
of real life. The spright- 
liness of Mr. Ayton 


tended to some amusing 
pictorial - credits. 

Unlike this mystery play, 
the pattern of ‘ The Teck- 
man Biography’ has been 
more conventional, but 
perhaps in a serial thriller this is as it should 
be. In the earlier episodes John Laurie’s dipso- 
maniac boffin, and throughout Maureen Pryor’s 
astute version of the ‘dead’ test pilot’s jumpy 
sister and the strumming of Mr. Paul Dubois’ 
Shadow Waltz, have all added keenly to the 
atmosphere of foreboding. Interestingly, in the 
current last instalments, Francis Durbridge 
is faced by a problem that doesn’t, I think, 
bother the thriller novelist: writing weekly 
drama, he has still to keep up to the last the 
high tension while at the same time elucidating 
all the earlier mystifications, the concealed facts. 
He has been aided ‘here in no small measure by 
Patrick Barr’s power as the investigating hero to 
sustain convincingly, come what may, a visage 
of deadpan blandness. 

With plays and serials such as these it is 
possible to judge vaguely from Radio Times 
whatgthey hold in store, but never in my ex- 
perience, ‘in the loosest possible sense’ with 


Whitaker’s production ex-” 
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that frequent feature the variety ‘spot’. Who, 
for example, could have guessed that last week’s 
‘Come Dancing’ from Streatham would contain 
a glorious ‘spot’ from Elizabeth Welch? Or, 
again, who could have known that a new fifteen- 
minute spot ‘Just Sally’ would impress most 
by showing Sally Barnes in a spider dance on a 
rope web? Or, to make an end, that ‘Café 
Continental’ under its new French hostess, 
Martine Carol, would consist exclusively of 
jugglers, trompe-Ieil, vanishing song-birds, 
illusionists, strong men,-whirled women, and 
Chinese entertainers spinning plates on sticks? 
* Moi’, said Mile. Carol, with unabashed exu- 
berance after all this, ‘j'adore la magie’. 

Itself a repository of some fine vocal spots, 
Mantovani’s orchestral programme excels amidst 
the regular lighter fare. And his genial, knowing 
manner of introduction indeed brings off the 
impossible: he makes his vast orchestra seem 
intimate. What, though, of the televising of 
‘pure’ music? A few extremists here resent any 
kind of picture, the majority likes to see the 
artists’ hands. Why not, I agree! But there is, 
surely, a distinction between a straightforward 
close-up of the hands, and the cuts, dissolves, 
mixes, and swooping about that went on during 
the playing of the Robert Masters String 
Quartet. ‘Is it’, someone said, ‘a film?’ 

ANTHONY CURTIS 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Things Past 


‘THERE COULD HARDLY have been a stranger eve- 
of-birthday present for W. Somerset Maugham 
than the revival of his forgotten play, ‘The 
Tenth Man’ (Home). Here, from forty-four 
years ago, was a determined drama battered out 
in a world of politics and crooked finance, and 
ending with what somebody once called ‘the 
regulation suicide’ to clinch a well-made play. 
The play, with its Big Scenes and its crafty 
manipulation of suspense, is most efficiently 
composed: no doubt about that. But it exists 
solely on its quality as a narrative. Its wit is 
negligible. Only two personages have true life. 
This is a play by a matter-of-course story-teller 
competing in the theatre of Pinero and Jones, 
and reflecting no doubt, as he would say later, 
that the drama ‘is the most ephemeral of all the 
arts’. Everything runs according to plan, from 
the flurried opening in Park Lane to the full 
close at Middlepool. The final suicide, though 
Maugham’s grim irony is evident here, seerns to 


Sally Barnes in ‘ Just Sally’ on January 20 


4 ie me to be Gerienaniate: The Pace eke great 
care to ‘plant’ that station hotel—and the pro- 
; ducer, Archie Campbell, did not fail with his 


train noises. Still, it is the kind of arbitrary, 


get-it-over ending that must leave us unsatisfied. 


I may. recall this rarity for one major satis- 
faction: Eric Portman’s control of that con- 


ventional, but shrewdly animated, figure, the 


financier n a hurry, the strong and not very 
silent man whose marriage into society, though 
he knows himself to be a ‘damned bounder’, 
is part of his steam-roller campaign. Mr. 
Portman drove at the fellow in a bold, take-it- 
or-leave-it style that somehow commended him 
to us. We gather that Maugham thought rather 
more of this George Winter than of the repre- 
sentatives of Our Betters, Lord Francis 
Etchingham (did the name spring from some 
vague assonance with ‘itching palm’?) and the 
suavely time-serving Prime Minister, Mr. 


Perigal. The young Maugham of 1910 liked few ~ 


people in his play Wintezr’s wife (Rachel Gurney 
fought to enliven her) is the dimmest of wraiths. 
The ‘tenth man’ who trips the financier, just 


after his re-election to parliament, is a good 


‘ tough customer; Michael O’Halloran acted him . 


‘This is one of the good things of which we can- - 


toughly. Nobody else counts; there is (in the 
fashion of the period) a silly caricature of a 
Nonconformist minister; and when, at a moment 
of high tension, Lord Francis could think of 
nothing fiercer to say than ‘You miserable 
fellow! ’, I was reminded -of, Robertson Hare. 
Collectors will have valued the revival; it was a 
pious deed, and we have had less deserving plays. 
But to honour Maugham as a dramatist it would 
have been better to bring up ‘ The Circle’ again. 


not have too much; it is the piece for which 


‘Maugham will be remembered when his other 


-more often: 


work for the stage has fra'yed. 


With some twenty-five or thirty plays, 


Maugham has been a prolific dramatist, though 


not as a Spaniard would interpret the word. In 
Spain, if you really settle to the theatre, you 
number your plays in scores. Alas, outside the 
country most of them can be known only to 
specialists. Thus Calderon’s tragi-comedy, ‘ The 
Mayor of Zalamea’ (Third), is not renowned 
among English playgoers. Maugham, hardly 
reverent about Calderon, thinks it is his best 


play and notes its typical preoccupation with a 


point of honour. Certainly it should be revived 
jt is a thoroughly honest. and 
exciting drama about real people. I. began to 
listen, with polite interest, to Sunday’s per- 


- formance—directed by Mary Hope Allen—and 


found attention fixed by the tale of the peasant- 
Mayor who takes judicial revenge on his 


daughter’s seducer, and is upheld by the King. 


Stephen Murray presented exactly the man’s 
bluntness and passion: this actor has indeed a 


’ voice that speaks. 


The week’s other’ main event was a entices 
*The Death of a Town’ (Third), a picture of last 
summer’s earthquake in the Ionian islands. Kay 
Cicellis had the imagination to show this through 
a third-person narrative of six fictional survivors 
—all from the shattered Cephalonian town of 
Lixouri. Yvonne Mitchell’s quiet, charged tones 


as narrator, and such voices as those of Fay 


Compton (a rich widow of Lixouri) and Michael 
Hordern brought to us astonishingly the shock, 
the daze, and those thronging obsessions when 
Lixouri had gone and the survivors were shed- 
and-tent dwellers. Here were strangeness, terror, 


sadness, expressed sensitively and produced by 


Peter Duval Smith with the art the programme 
merited. I shall remember the moment when the 


_ priest (Laurence Payne) felt a warm draught by 


his face, and, looking up, saw that his church 
was no longer there. 

It needs a Jingle-technique to get into a para- 
graph other events of a crammed week. Let me 
say, simply, that Yeats’ enchantment,.. ‘ The 


any echt ie abe power; aad a ae 


piece, ‘The Great Romancer’ (Light), allowed 
Robert Morley to act Dumas pére at full boil; 
and that ‘ 
of tricks, scattered conventionally. 

TG, TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN: WORD 


Questions of Method 


A FORTNIGHT AGO in a programme called 
“Father and Son’ Nathaniel Micklem, Q.c., aged 
100, and his son the Rev. Nathaniel Micklem 
conversed on various subjects including the 
B.B.C. As he now has some difficulty in reading, 
Mr. Micklem senior finds one of his greatest 


~ pleasures in listening, but when asked what -he 


found to criticise in B.B.C. broadcasts he re- 
marked that some of them tried to get a quart 
of stuff into a pint measure. They do indeed, 
and the worst of it is that they succeed and so 
produce a concentrated soup which taxes the 
most robust digestion. But it would be wrong, I 
think, to abandon this conjuring trick, true 
though it be that the little we manage to assimi- 
late would have been more if we had been 
offered less. For the B.B.C. itself provides a 
remedy for surfeit when THE LISTENER prints 
the whole broadcast and, in case it doesn’t, sur- 
feit may be guarded against by the uncomfortable 


of either, there remains the comforting reflection, 


- which I suggested recently, that we unconsciously 


assimilate more than we suppose. 


Wrong Number’ (Light) was a bag 


«ary pein a afar Si the processs) and gave us- 


‘instead an engrossing talk. But even by this — 


~ 


much safer and better method the talk might 
have been little more than a journalistic report 


if the speaker had lacked Mr. Lehmann’s sym- ~ 


pathetic understanding, to say nothing of = 
skill as a writer and broadcaster. 
“The Friend We Dare Not Trust’ was an 


hour-long programme. describing the storm and — 


_ the more realistic and impressive. - 


_method of taking frantic notes. And in default . 


These thoughts were prompted by a highly ~ 


‘concentrated talk last week called ‘ Early Man in 


Africa’ in which Dr. Kenneth P. Oakley 


‘described the numerous discoveries during the 


past ten years in many parts of Africa of fossil 
apes and men which throw important lights on 
human evolution. The concentration of this talk 
consisted in the quart of factual information 
forced into the pint pot of twenty minutes, but 
the facts were clearly presented and very well 
broadcast and the listener’s only problem was to 
catch and note them as they flew past. Among 
the many facts I gathered and preserved in 


pencil-scribblings from this arresting talk was_ 


one that specially appealed to me, namely that 
these discoveries have pushed even further back 
into the abysmal past the date of our possible 
relationship to the monkey. I find this consoling. 
Monkeys give me the creeps, though it is possible 


‘that if I were introduced to my earliest ancestor 
. among the Hominidae I would be no better 
‘pleased than if he were an Australopithecus. 


A broadcast to which I could listen with a 


pleasure undimmed by the harassing distraction 


of note-taking was John Lehmann’s ‘ The Other 
T. S. Eliot’, a talk made out of a recent con- 
versation in which they had discussed some of 
Mr. Eliot’s views and experiences as poet, editor, 
and publisher, Mr. Eliot was editor of The Cri- 
terion for seventeen years and at the age of thirty- 
nine he joined a publishing firm. It was these 
sides of his activities that Mr. Lehmann described 


_ first and then went on to tell us some fascinating 


and revealing things about Mr. Eliot’s experi- 
ences in the writing of poetry and drama. A year 
or more ago we heard a series of broadcasts 
which took the precarious form of a conversation 
between an interviewer and a writer. In these, the 
listener had the advantage of hearing the writer 


himself describe his views and experiences of the 


writer’s craft, but it was handicapped—in most 
cases severely handicapped—by the sense of 
artificiality and constraint which the method 
produced. This, in an aggravated form, is what 


I have sometimes complained of in another series, 


called ‘Frankly Speaking’. Mr. Lehmann’s 
method, although of course the horse’s mouth 
was closed, spared us the embarrassmentsf the 
interview (‘ meeting. between -person employed 


appalling floods that burst upon south-west — 
Holland on February 1 last year. The script was 
compiled by Rienk Idenburg and Francis Dillon 
from the accounts of rescue-workers, dyke 
masters, experts, officials of the State Water 
Control, and broadcasts by Hilversum Radio. In 
its restrdint and careful planning it was a model 
for all such programmes. The absence of sound 


‘effects, actual or synthetic, so far from detracting 


from its impact on the listeners, made it only 
In fact the 
success achieved by a shapely construction which 
reported mere fact with the omission of all ad- 
ventitious enhancements suggested this warning 


to the. builders of Programmes of this kind: : 


“Rub it in and you rub it out’. 
| Martin ARMSTRONG 


MOSICS, : 
Leonora No. 4? 
WELL, NOT REALLY; for the odd thing about 
Liebermann’s opera, which was broadcast for 
the first time last week, is the assumption of its 


authors that the plot bears some resemblance to 
that of ‘ Fidelio.’ Little Huguette, the French 


girl. who falls in love with a German musician ~ 
temporarily in uniform during the occupation © 


of Paris in 1940-44, is not particularly heroic. - 
She runs no risks to save her Alfred, who is 
no Florestan anyhow, but merely finds him by 
good luck (impersonated by Monsieur Emile, 
her guardian angel) working for a kind old 
instrument-maker in Epernay.’ It is true that 
she speaks up bravely before the tribunal which 
seeks to prevent their marriage, but again it is 
Monsieur Emile, introduced by the first four 
bars of the ‘ Fidelio’ Overture transposed into 
B flat, who brings about the happy ending. 
‘Leonore 40/45” is, none the less, a charming. 
and attractive opera, and I recommend anyone 
who missed the first performance to listen to it 
when it is repeated next Thursday (February 4). 
Although it has a moral and is in fact a piece 
of anti-war propaganda, it is quite free from the ~ 
smugness and morbidity with which such good 
intentions are too often marred. As a Swiss, the 
librettist is nicely neutral about the rights and 
wrongs of the late conflict, and sees the war 
only through the eyes of simple folk caught up 
in it against their will and heartily hating the 
whole ghastly business. ._ The characters are 
drawn with humour and life-like truth, and their 
story is told in a way that is really moving and, 


what is most important, suitable for expression _ 


in music. _ 

The realistic modern drama does not provide 
a sound basis for opera, and it may be partly 
because modern drama has until lately concen- 
trated upon naturalism in a contemporary set- 
ting and avoided poetry, that there has been 
no addition to the world-wide operatic repertory 
since ‘ Turandot’. It may be that most attempts 
to use the contemporary scene in opera have — 
failed because they do not satisfy an instinctive 
craving in the audience for a more imaginative — 
treatment of the drama. _ Perhaps the first audi- — 
ence which condemned ‘La Traviata’ was not 


so foolish after all. Heinrich Strobel, the libret- 


tist of ‘Leonore 40/45’, seems to_ have 


sieur_ Finite who combines the tt 
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or | ‘not. Of Bean 's nine Saapkanies none 
been performed. in full, and only the first 
do vements of the First Symphony 
ly, under the titles of ‘ Fantastic 
on an Old Rhyme’ 
ie publishers were probably right in 
lintaining at the time (1907) that the music 
God a better chance of acceptance in this way. 
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ritish composers. He | 


and ‘Festal 


~The composer was weit served by the singers. 
> Rita Streich made a charming Huguette, singing 
as well in French ‘as in German, with a true 
and beautiful voice ranging easily up to high C. 


As the nice, rather pathetic little oboist, Helmut 
Krebs displayed an agreeable lyric tenor, quite 
free from the tightness of tone so common in 
Germany. Derik Olsen, by turns sardonic and 
humane, sang splendidly and efficiently restarted 


the dramatic movement whenever it got stuck.. 


And there was an admirable thumbnail sketch 


a Golden Age of Grchisiration revealed in the 
words ‘ meinem geliebten Freund und Meister 
Dr. Richard Strauss gewidmet’; a Golden Age 
of philosophy and literature as he saw it in 


_ Part II of Goethe’s Faust, revealed in the motto 


which the ‘Gothic’ Symphony bears: ‘ Wer 


immer strebend sich bemtiht den konnen wir 


erlésen’, and a Golden Age of faith implied 
in the setting of the ‘Te Deum’ for the 
choral finale of this symphony. The score was 
printed and published by Cranz, but few 
have had the courage even to contemplate a 
performance. 

Except where words are employed, the sym- 
phonies of Brian cannot be regarded as pro- 
gramme music, but Brian admits in each case 
to a source of inspiration, the contemplation of 
which has put him into the right mood for 


composition. Symphony No. 3, in E minor, had 


for its inspiration Goethe’s ‘Gétz von Ber~ 
lichingen’; it was written in 1930. In 1932 
Cranz acquired the publishing rights, but in the 
following year the New Order started in 
Germany and Cranz suspended publication 
without an explanation. 

Brian’s Fourth Symphony, in C sharp minor, 
was composed in 1931 and, though written for 
a large orchestra, does not need the unusual 
resources required for performance of Nos. 2 
and 3. A year later (1932) the Fifth Symphony 
emerged, a choral one, with a soprano soloist 
and double chorus used in the finale for a setting 
of Psalm 68, ‘ Let God arise, and let his enemies 
be scattered’. Symphony No..6 is for a normal 


-full orchestra of the Tchaikovsky or Elgar 


strength with the addition of a baritone soloist; 


- it incorporates a setting of the poem ‘ Wine of 
' Summer’ by Lord Alfred Douglas. 


With it 
Brian seems to have passed out of the period 


“when vocal--resources had their place in his 


symphonic conceptions, for the Seventh, Eighth, 
and Ninth Symphonies are all for instruments 
only. No. 7, in four movements—the last an 


- epilogue—had Strasbourg Cathedral as its inspi- 


ration, and No. 8, which is to be broadcast on 
February 1 and 2, draws its mood from a literary 
source—again a German romantic one—Goethe’s 


ballad ‘ Die Braut von Corinth’; but Brian is 


careful to inform us, ‘It is not illustration: if 
it were it would be a symphonic poem. And 


although it is not even a first cousin of classical 


sonata form, I consider that in structure it is as 
firmly based as Bach’s great Fugue in B flat 
minor in the “48”, which may remotely have 


influenced my work—we don’t know’. 


This Eighth Symphony, in B flat minor, is 
continuous ‘in performance, though analysis 


-¥5 

S oget ier th - lively Radhiah with the Sudwestfunk ce) 
periods. — “The ‘purely Samia ‘inter- _ 
out MORE ‘important’ music, sapere 


grotesque 
wear so well as the rest, 
under Hans Rosbaud. 

The ‘Heritage of Spain’ series. bri 
some more beautiful and curious music 
last category being an instrumental piece of 
kind to which one used to throw pennies in t 
hope that it would depart to the next street— 


and some solos on the vihuela da mano, which 
we learnt to distinguish from both Iute and 


guitar. Before the latter I listened to part of a 
programme called ‘Chant Song’, but soon 


decided that it wasn’t music within my terms— 
of reference. I leave it to my next-door neigh- — 


bour to pronounce whether it was poetry. S 
DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


“The Symphonies of Havergal Brian 


By EN AEE, NG ie 2 EL 


shows it to comprise an opening section leading ~ 


to a series of tensions between themes, rhythms, 
and keys, arriving about halfway through the 
symphony at a pianissimo dance on a ground 
bass. This in its final bars is worked to -an 


‘impassioned climax, and there follows a coda, 


adagio, in which the important themes of the 
Symphony are treated in the manner of an 
epilogue. The scoring is for a large orchestra, 
though Brian is sparing in his demands for 
dynamic climaxes, keeping the instruments 
generally within their softer ranges, for there is 
a vein of melancholy in the work. Triple wind 
are used (including cor anglais, bass clarinet, 
and contra-bassoon), four horns, three trumpets, 
a tenor euphonium, bass tuba, harp, piano, a 
full ‘kitchen’ and strings. An unusual feature 
is the employment of three side-drums. The piano 


is used as an instrument in the orchestra, and. 


not as a separate solo entity. 

The introdtictory bars are given to the 
euphonium and tuba, both muted, and muffled 
side-drums; at bar 5 a long-held chord from 
cellos and basses sounds while a muted horn 
announces (bar 7) an upward-leaping theme; the 
rhythmic opening passage is repeated senza 
sordini, the time changes to 6/4 as the piano 
enters with a descending scale-figure, answered 
by low wind and string basses with a vigorous 
little figure. From these elements the Symphony 
draws most of its thematic sustenance, their 
treatment depending largely on Brian’s use of 
counterpoint and instrumental resource. The 
texture is well woven, with flexible tempi and 
considerable jnter-thematic tensions. Though it 
is not possible to recount the whole of these, the 
listener will distinguish the main lines of treat- 
ment, for Brian’s structure is well pointed; there 
is a short passage alla marcia, pit allegro, near 
the beginning, which stands out in the scheme 
and serves to introduce a fine cantabile string 
passage of importance in the Symphony. The 
beginning and ending of the ground-bass section 
are also well-marked; the opening being for the 
bassoons, cellos, basses, and side-drums, played 
very softly, and this section may also be easily 
recognised since it is the only place in the work 
where castanets and tambourine are used. The 
ending of the ground-bass section with two 
terrific chords cannot be mistaken, and the 
adagio of the coda comes jmmediately. The 
ending is on a soft chord, with a statement by 
solo horn of the theme of his first entry, then 
two faint notes from a gong. 

Brian’s Ninth Symphony must be mentioned 
to complete the list. It was finished in 1951 and 
is in one movement. 
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Harris Tweed is so magnificent that—to 
safeguard purchasers—it is legally pro- 
tected. This mark, devised some years 
ago, may by law bestamped only on Harris 
Tweed—which is tweed made from virgin 
Scottish wool handwoven by the crofters 
in the Islands of the Outer Hebrides. 


.Golfers and all lovers of the great 


outdoors know that there is no fabric 
like sturdy, long wearing Harris Tweed. 


Look for the mark on the cloth 
Look for the label on the garment 
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AST AUTUMN, when people were given 
back the right to eat the kind of loaf they 
liked best, a lot was said about the 
relative merits of different sorts of bread. 
It isn’t easy to sit silent and listen to your own 
pet subject being discussed, and so we had a shot 
at settling the argument by publishing the facts 
and letting people sort them out for themselves. 
As our postman would tell you, this ‘plain man’s 
guide to bread’ of ours brought an astonishing 
response from readers, some approving, some 
frankly critical, some downright rude. Here .« 
are a few of them: 


HOCUS-POCUS?  —s— > 


What a pity you have fallen for the temptation of joining 


the squabble about food values, vitamins, and all the other 
hocus-pocus scientists serve up nowadays instead of food. 
There’s a good deal of truth in the old saying ‘A little of what 
you fancy does you good’. I eat a lot of your bread, as a 
matter of fact—but. only because I like it. 

. MR. A. F. J., SALTASH. 


DOESN’T LIKE IT 


The dietitians seem to know what’s good for me but they 
don’t seem to care what I like. I liked your advertisement, 
but unfortunately I’m not very fond of your bread. . ; 

‘ MR. F. B., DARTFORD. 


We refuse to be drawn into an argument with either of these 
readers about the merits (or otherwise) of scientific diet. We 
won’t even quarrel with Mr. F. B., who doesn’t like Hovis. 
It would be a dull world if everybody had the same tastes, and 
we happen to know that thousands eat our bread for its taste 
alone. One said: ‘It’s so good you can eat it without butter 
or jam.” - 


WHO PAYS? 


I found your statement about bread very interesting, but 
I notice you kept off the subject of price! For the price of a 
small Hovis I can buy from my baker a wholemeal loaf twice 


the size. 
MRS, J. F., LIGHT CLIFFE, 


We are tempted to say to Mrs. J. F. that a penny is two and 
a half times as big as a sixpence, but we know which she would 
rather have. More seriously, though, we think she may be 
confusing true wholemeal (which sells at about the same price 
as Hovis) with wheatmeal, the government subsidized National 
Brown. We agree with Mrs. J. F. that this is certainly a good 
buy at the subsidized price, provided she doesn’t expect too 
much. 


~ 


Wheatmeal bread varies from ees to Tata but if it — 


conforms to the official minimum standard it probably has in 


it about 20% of what in the trade is called ‘fine millers offal’ 
is unlikely to contain — 


which gives the bread its colour, and 

more than 2% of wheat germ. ~ 
For the price of that small Hovis, Mrs. J. F.y you get some-_ 

thing like 8 times as much wheat corm: ; 


ARITHMETIC 


I read your advertisement ‘Bread is our staple food’ ina 


magazine of my wife’s, and I’m with you all the way about — 


wheat germ being good stuff. Haven’t you shpped up a bit 
on your arithmetic, though? So far as I can see you’re saying - 
that there’s no bran in Hovis flour (I agree there, too, because _ 
bran doesn’t happen to agree with me!) but it contains ‘many 
times’ the natural amount of wheat germ. You can’t, surely, 
get more out of the wheat than it had in it originally? 

MR. J. P., LONDON, S.W.2. 


Quite right, Mr. J. P., Hovis contains no bran. You are not 
the only one who finds that bran doesn’t agree with you. 
You’re right, too, when you say we can’t take more out of the 


wheat grain than nature put into it. But, luckily wheat germ 
can be bought from other millers and from overseas to make — 


up the larger-than-life-sized quantity of wheat germ in Hovis. 
Do we pass the arithmetic exam, sir? 


KEEPING THE DUST OUT 


Though I am.naturally concerned with what goes into the 
bread I give my family I am equally concerned about what 
gets on to the loaf during its journey from the oven to my 
table. If only I could get Hovis wrapped and sliced. ... 


MRS. B. B , FELIXSTOWE, ~~ $ 


This was written some months ago, of course. At the time 


we told Mrs. B. B. that more and more bakers were beginning 
to offer wrapped and sliced Hovis. We’d be surprised if she 
has any icalty. in getting it now. 


There, then, are just a few of the many letters we had. We should like to eet the 
many who took the trouble to write, and to show that they give serious thought to 
what is, after all, a very important article of diet. At risk of being tedious, we repeat 


what we said before: whatever your choice, are geaed that bread is a staple part of 


ee diet—choose carefully. 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


RADIO AND TELEVISION WHO’S WHO 


You cannot be really well informed about Radio and Television 


people unless you have the new, completely rewritten edition 
of this 516 page book. 


Packed with information and profusely illustrated with some 300 
photographs, it is a book of constant reference on all Radio and 
Television personalities. Bound in red with embossed gold titling. 


JUST OUT—SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


To RADIO AND ‘TELEVISION WHO’s WHO 
31 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Please.send the above book, post free, by return. I enclose £2.2.0 in full payment; 
(Money refunded it not satisfied.) 
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by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


A clear and logical exposition of the doctrines of the New Church, 
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practical religion of life. 
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Paper-covered Pocket Edition 2/- (postage 3d.) 
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ERHAPS it is because bading appears so 
simple that cooks tend to overlook the - 
eee that contribute to its perfection. 
of the success lies in allowing plenty of - 
‘two other points that contribute to success. 

t of all, your choice of joint. It should be 
lean; very fat joints are quite unsuitable 
3 ing, but one advantage of boiling is that 
Xr cuts of meat can be used, so that it is 

an economical method of cooking. These cheaper 
cuts are gelatinous and sinewy and require moist 

4 soften the gelatin. Boiling does, in fact, 
tually dissolve it to a great extent, whereas dry 
would make it hard and indigestible. 
of the most suitable joints for boiling 
n beef, the brisket, buttock, and the silver- 
= muttor/, the breast, neck, and leg. Then 
is the belly part of pork, and- of course 
will know that items like calf’s head, sheep’s 
“80 and ox tongues are boiled. 
vIn boiling, as in roasting, you aim at Seping 
goodness in the joint, and just as you put 
joint into a hot oven to start when roasting, 
© when boiling you put the meat into boiling 
rater or stock to start cooking. This is to harden 
‘the outside albumen and so seal in the juices. But 
ve minutes js quite long enough for this 
hardening Process. After that, it should be kept 
t simmering point. 

Another thing to note is the addition of the 
which should be cooked with the 
p but allowed only sufficient time to become 
t, so that you should not put them in at 
eeeenening. The last hour, or, so is usually 
ffi . But, here again, you must use your 
discretion, for if it is a small and thin joint like 
neck of mutton, you may need to put the vege- 


vegetables, 


ende: 


Crossword No. 1,239. 


1 clue to light is by three steps: —anagram, 
m, anagram, ¢.g., HISSED—DISHES—PLATES 


dl 


e 


ing very slowly. But there are one’. 


Quaternary—IL. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 
: value, 303., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


By ANN HARDY 


tables in as soon as you have skimmed the meat. 

Besides meat, some poultry is delicious boiled. 
You know how good a boiled chicken can be 
~when served with a delectable sauce. But there 
is one difference in boiling poultry and that is 


‘that you put it into hot water and not boiling 


water. As you know, the fibres of poultry are 
much more delicate than those of meat and are 
éasily shardened. 

In the time of the first Elizabeth a most com- 
mon winter dish was boiled salted meat. This 
can be delicious, and if you are unable to salt it 
yourself, you will find your butcher will often 
be pleased to do it for you. It is a most welcome 
change and is economical. 

The rules for boiling salted and unsalted 
meats vary slightly. Let us take fresh meat first. 
It should be wiped and weighed and put into 
boiling water. Salt should be added—about a 
teaspoonful to a quart of water. When it reaches 
boiling point it should be skimmed well, boiled 
for five minutes, and then simmered. By the way, 
it is always advisable, if you can, to cook the 
meat in stock, as this improves the flavour and 
the stock will make delicious soup or broth. 
During cooking it should be covered closely. 
Boiled meat should be served with a good sauce. 
It is usually dished up coated with the sauce, 
and the vegetables served round jt, often with 
suet dumplings, too. The time for boiling fresh 
meat is the same as for roasting—for beef jt is 
15 minutes to the pound and 15 minutes over, 
mutton 20 minutes to thé pound and 20 minutes 
over, with the exception of thin joints such as 
neck of mutton, in which case you allow 14 to 
24 hours for any weight over a pound. 

Salted meat should be washed before cooking 
and if it has been in pickle for some time it 


By Occid 
Book tokens, 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, February 4 


Unchecked letters may be rearranged: EXIT GOLD 
PLATE I EAT PIG AGAIN 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Acme 29. Robes 
5. Countering 33. Latex 
12. Cruel 34. Pest 
14, Aries _ 37. Lauding 
16. Rescue 38, Singers 
17. Dog bite 39. Throw 
19. Capers 1. Flue 
20. Sperate 42, Takes 
21. Enisle 44. Note 
22, Escheat _ 45. Coast 
23. Saint 46, Rani 
24. Prose 47, Leper 
26. Curser 48. Wined 
28. Vole _ 49. Spades 
DOWN 

1. Stringy 6. Hank 
2. Ensured 7. Over 
3. Reward with 8. Bora — 


. 9, Cerasine 


S 
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one igs Meat gers a ee hae 


should be soaked for several hours, to extract 
some of the salt. For salted meats you allow a 
little more time, 20 minutes to the pound and. 
20 minutes. over. You put the meat into warm 
water and not boiling. When it reaches boiling 
point, skim it well and then add the vegetables 
and allow it to simmer. If the meat is to 
be served cold, allow it to cool down in the 
liquor. When nearly cold lift out on to a dish, 

and when cold—if you want to give it. that 
professional touch—coat it with glaze which you 
can buy at the grocer’s. 


Notes on Contributors 


Lucy Marr (page 165): Reader in Colonial Ad- 
ministration at the London School of 
Economics; author of An African People in 
the Twentieth Century, etc. 

Oswatp T. FALK (page 167): director of in- 
surance and other companies; Treasury dele- 
gate, Paris Peace Conference, 1919 

PIERRE SCHNEIDER (page 174): French literary 
and theatre critic; on the staff of Time and 
Life 

Davip PIPER (page 176): 
National Portrait Gallery 

JOHN LEHMANN (page 178): editor of The 
London Magazine; founder and editor of New 
Writing and Orpheus; author of Pleasures of 
New Writing, The Age of the Dragon, The 
Open Night, etc. 

VerY Rev. W. R. MATTHEWS, K.C.v.0. (page 
182): Dean of St. Paul’s since 1934; author 
of The Problem of Christ in the Twentieth 
Century, etc. 


Assistant Keeper, 


10, Need 30. Lane 
11. Curled 31. Was 
13. Rishi 32. Strain 
14, Frost 33. Brunt 
15. Nip 35. Sources 
18. Part 37. Teach 
25. Dawn 38, Bore 
27. Goths 40. Knar 
28. Veil 43. Den 
29, Adote 
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“_the certificate that opens the door to 1887 U.C.C. has provided specially planned home study courses for Entrance, | 


_the G.C.E. is the hall-mark of a good general} _J[J],.B., B.Mus., etc. The College has a staff of highly qualified specialist 


vides efficient postal tuition for the General | 4 PROSPECTUS containing | full information free from the Registrar, 


-ments. Write for PROSPECTUS to 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD “3056 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


-Tuition by post for- —— F ghee ep eery 
"7 C. EF -|London University DEGREES | si mes 


Many people ae to take’ ‘ap writing — 
—when they have the time. They keep 
@ A Degree of the University of London is a very valu ives qualification and | putting it off and get nowhere. Are 
(GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION) may be obtained without residence or attendance at lectures. Normally three : a 
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POSTAL TUITION is THE 


you one of these? 


Nearly everyone who a tries can — 
spare two or three hours a week on a __ 
profitable hobby and even at this rate : 
much can be done in a year. 


ANY career. If sufficient subjects are taken and the Intermediate and Final exams. for’B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 


education, the first step to a degree, and 
exempts from most professional preliminary 
exams. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) pro- 


Tutors, and the moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments. 


~The market today is rapidly gileniee 2 
las the paper position improves. New | ; 
| publications | _ are appearing _ “new. 
‘avenues for free-lances. eae : 


C.D, Parker, e Bepts FESI, of Studies, Cc o R R E 5 Pp re) N D E N Cc E CO L L E G E The Teme School iS Ticats 


~}ewas founded under the aegis of ‘the 
| great leaders of the Press and over a 
period of a third of a century. has 
| taised the level/of personal coaching 
by correspondence to a height that 
draws praise from all parts of the | 
world. Wherever you live you can. 
study with the LSJ and if’ you are 
attracted to writing—Stories, Articles, 
| Poetry, Radio Scripts, Television Plays — 
—Write now to the School for advice. 


Certificate Examinations of London, Oxford, 
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others. _ Moderate fees. payable by instal- 
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tus)—without obligation. 


a free opinfon if you wish, but in any_ 
case you should obtain the attractive, — 
world-famous booklet “ Writing forthe 
Press”. It is free on anplicatiog to: 


Ch ief Secretary, 
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